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ZUM VOKALISCHEN AUSLAUTSGESETZE 
DER GERMANISCHEN SPRACHEN.' 


Wie bei der ‘ Vokalbrechung,’ so soll in der 
Behandlung der auslautenden Vokale das Gotische 
an Urspriinglichkeit hinter dem Nordischen und 
den westgermanischen Sprachen zuriickstehen. 
Das ist, so viel ich sehen kann, heutzutage die 
Ansicht aller Germanisten, die sich in der Frage 
der Auslautsgesetze geiiussert haben. Und auch 
hier muss, wie mir scheint, die gotische Sprache 
wieder in ihr altes Recht eingesetzt werden. 

Alte auslautende Vokale, die dem Gotischen 
verloren gegangen sind, sollen besonders im An- 
gelsiichsichen und Altnordischen erhalten sein. 
Das wiire an sich sehr merkwiirdig. Denn gerade 
in diesen beiden Sprachen ist der Auslaut sonst 
riicksichtsloser behandelt, als in irgend einem der 
iibrigen altgermanischen Dialekte. Gotische lange 
Vokale sind gekiirzt, gotische Diphthonge zuniichst 
zu langen Vokalen geworden und dann ebenfalls 
gekiirzt ; gotische kurze Vokale sind in weitem 
Umfange beseitigt. Ist es wahrscheinlich, dass 
sich hier noch kurze Vokale erhalten haben, die 
schon das Gotische nicht mehr besass ? 

Allerdings soll ja ein Teil der vermeintlichen 
alten Vokale sich nur noch im sogenannten ‘‘ Ur- 
nordischen,’’ d. h. der Sprache der iiltesten nor- 
dischen Runeninschriften, finden. Aber lassen wir 
uns hier durch den Namen ‘‘ Urnordisch’’ mit 
seinem Anklange an ‘‘ Urgermanisch’’ nicht irre 
machen! Das ‘‘Urnordische’’ ist eine etwas 
iiltere Form des ‘‘ Altnordischen,’’ vielleicht ein 
paar Jahrhunderte filter, als die Sprache der 
iiltesten literarischen Denkmiiler des Altnord- 
ischen, aber schwerlich im Ganzen genommen Alter 
als z. B. das Althochdeutsche. Es gehért der Zeit 


1 From a paper read in September, 1904, at the Congress 
of Arts and Science in St. Louis. Continued from Mop. 
Lane. Nores, Vol. xx, No. 3 (‘Das Analogiegesetz der 
westgermanischen Ablautsreihen’ ). 


an, wo das Nordische sich bereits vom Gotischen 
getrennt hatte und in Bezug auf neue Lautveriin- 
derungen zusammen mit den westgermanischen 
Sprachen ging. Z. B. ist im Auslaute das im 
Gotischen erhaltene au, wie im Westgermanischen, 
zu 6 kontrahiert, und stammhaftes 7 und wu sind 
vor folgendem a, nach Holtzmann’s Regel, zu e 
und o geworden. 

Die Mehrzahl der vermeintlichen auslautenden 
Vokale des ‘‘Urnordischen’’ lisst sich in 2 
Gruppen ordnen. Es handelt sich einerseits um 
Vokale, die vor dem auslautenden zx des Nomi- 
nativs auftreten und die man als alte thematische 
Vokale in Anspruch nimmt. Meiner Ansicht 
nach stehen diese Vokale, unter denen kurzes a 
besonders hiiufig ist, auf einer Linie mit dem 
sekundiren a althochdeutscher Formen wie acchar 
‘* Acker,’’ fogal ‘‘ Vogel,’’ eban ‘‘eben.’’ Ein 
solches sekundiires oder uberschissiges a miissen 
auch die Verfechter der Altertiimlichkeit des Ur- 
nordischen fiir Formen wie warait statt *wrait 
‘*schrieb,’’ oder wulafr ‘‘ Wolf’’ zulassen. Es 
wird also erlaubt sein, diese Auffassung auf Formen 
wie Holtingar, Daga u. ihnliche auszudehnen. 

Eine zweite Reihe vermeintlicher alter Vokale 
tritt unmittelbar im Auslaute, ohne nebenstehen- 
des r, auf, und zwar handelt es sich meist um 
kurzes a, das spiter geschwunden sein soll, oder 
um langes 6, das spiiter zu a verkiirzt sein soll. 
Ich habe mich in keinem Falle davon tiberzeugen 
kénnen, dass diese Annahmen berechtigt sind. 
Da ich hier nicht auf alle einzelnen Fille eingehen 
kann, will ich wenigstens die alteste und wichtigste 
Runeninschrift, namlich die des goldenen Hornes 
von Gallehus oder Tondern, kurz in Bezug auf 
die auslautenden Vokale besprechen. Die In- 
schrift lautet : 

Ek Hlevagastir Holtingar horna tavido, 

d. h. ‘‘Ich Leugast MHolting machte die 
Horner.”’ 

Wir haben hier in Holtingar ein typisches 
Beispiel fur das vermeintliche alte thematische a. 
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Ich sehe in diesem a, wie gesagt, einen sekundiren 
Vokal, und zwar einen leichten Vokal, der sich 
aus dem Stimmklange des z entwickelt hat. Man 
k6nnte auch sagen, das Vokalzeichen diene dazu, 
den Ubergang von der Konsonantengruppe ng zu 
der Sonans z zu markieren. 

Eigenartig ist das i in Hlevagastiz. Es sieht 
ja allerdings zunachst so aus, als entspreche hier 
und in dem Namen Saligastiz, dem wir auf einer 
andern Runeninschrift begegnen, die Form -gastiz 
genau dem lat. hostis, so dass sich hier das in got. 
gasts verlorene i erhalten hatte. Aber die Formen 
lassen eine ganz andere Auffassung zu. Sie brau- 
chen nicht i-Stémme zu sein, sondern kénnen ja- 
Staimme sein, so dass im Lateinischen nicht hostis, 
sondern *-hostius entsprechen wiirde. Das wiirde 
fiir das Gotische die Form -gasteis ergeben, und 
wir hatten dann regelrechte Verktirzung des goti- 
schen 7 zu urnordisch 1%. 

In horna sieht man eine dem gotischen haurn 
entsprechende Singularform. Aber wir miissen 
beriicksichtigen, dass bei Gallehus nicht eins, 
sondern zwei goldene Horner gefunden sind. 
Beide trugen bildliche Darstellungen in demselben 
Stile und gehérten offenbar zusammen, aber nur 
eines hatte eine Inschrift. Demnach galt die 
Inschrift aller Wahrscheinlichkeit nach fiir beide 
Horner. Es mégen urspriinglich drei Horner 
gewesen sein, die dazu dienen sollten, die Wand 
eines Festsaales in der Weise zu schmiicken, dass 
das gréssere—mit der Inschrift—in der Mitte, die 
beiden kleineren zu beiden Seiten hingen. Aber 
auch wenn es von vorn herein nur zwei Horner 
waren, konnte der Verfertiger sagen: ‘ich 
machte die Horner.’ Da nun der Plural von 
haurn im Gotischen haurna heisst, so ist es, 
denke ich, klar, dass hier nur von Erhaltung 
eines im Gotischen vorliegenden, nicht eines im 
Gotischen verlornen Vokales die Rede sein kann. 

Endlich das Priteritum tawidd. Nach der 
Meinung der Gelehrten, denen wir die Entdeckung 
der Altertiimlichkeit der nordischen Runenin- 
schriften verdanken, enthailt die Endung -dé in 
tawido faihidd und ahnlichen Formen die Vor- 
stufe der altnordischen und gotischen Endung der 
1. Person, die in beiden Sprachen auf -da (bezw. 
-ta -Aa, altnord. -da usw.) auslautet. Nach ihrer 
Meinung namlich entspricht das -da der altnordi- 
schen Literatursprache genau der gotischen En- 
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dung. Aber diese Ansicht stammt aus der Zeit, 
als die vergleichende Grammatik der germani- 
schen Sprachen noch in den Kinderschuhen stand. 
Die richtige Erklirung der Endungen -dé und 
da- ist vor nunmehr 35 Zahren von Gislason? 
gegeben, und sie darf als vollkommen gesichert 
gelten, obwohl sich die meisten Fachgenossen noch 
nicht haben entschliessen kénnen, sie zu acceptie- 
ren. Die Endung -da der altnordischen Litera- 
tursprache wiirde, ins Urgermanische tibersetzt, 
-dau lauten. Der Diphthong -au ist identisch 
mit dem auslautenden Diphtlonge der gotischen 
Konjunktivendung -dé-djau. Das Verhiltnis ist 
genau dasselbe, wie bei dem Zahlworte fiir 8, alt- 
nordisch dtta, got. aktau. In der Endung -dé 
der Runeninschriften also ist das altere auslau- 
tende au zu 6 kontrahiert, aber noch nicht, wie in 
der altnord. Literatursprache, zu a verkurzt. Die 
Sprache der Runeninschriften steht auch hier auf 
der Stufe des Althochdeutschen, in der Mitte 
zwischen dem Gotischen und der altnordischen 
Literatursprache. 

Ich sagte, diese Erklirung darf als gesichert 
gelten, und zwar liegt der Beweis dafiir in fol- 
gender Erwigung. 

Erstens. In allen altgermanischen Sprachen 
haben die 1. und 3. sing. des schwachen Priiteri- 
tums im Indikativ dieselbe Endung ; nur im Alt- 
nordischen ist die Endung verschieden. 

Zweitens. Im Nordischen stimmt die 1. sing. 
des Ind. Priiter. zu der Endung des Konj. Priiter. 
und ebenso in der 3. sing., wahrend urspriinglich, 
wie im Gotischen, der Konjunktiv seine beson- 
deren Endungen hatte. 

Drittens. Die Endung der 3. sing. des alt- 
nordischen Konjunktiv priiter. kann lautgesetzlich 
sowohl der gotischen Indikativ- wie der gotischen 
Konjunktivendung entsprechen, wihrend die En- 
dung der altnord. 1. sing. in ihrem Auslaute zu 
der got. Konjunktivendung stimmt. 

Hilt man diese 3 Punkte zusammen, so ist 
deutlich, dass im Nordischen in der 1. sing. des 
Priteritums die Indikativendung durch die Kon- 
junktivendung verdriingt ist. Nur bei dieser 
Annahme ist es méglich, die Singularendungen 
des nordischen schwachen Prateritums mit denen 
der iibrigen altgermanischen Dialekte zu vermit- 
teln. 


? Aarbiger £. nord. Oldk. og Hist., 1869, p. 126-130. 
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Es eriibrigt, ein Wort tiber die vermeintlichen 
im Angelsichsischen erhaltenen prigotischen Vo- 
kale zu sagen. Ich komme damit auf eine Beob- 
achtung, die von einem anwesenden, uns allen 
wohl bekannten, Germanisten im 5. Bande von 
Paul und Braune’s Beitriigen gemacht ist, und die 
ein Glied einer Reihe héchst anregender und 
fruchtbringender Studien zur germanischen Ak- 
zent- und Lautlehre bildet. Der Kernpunkt dieser 
Beobachtung liegt darin, dass die Bewahrung von 
auslautendem i und wu im Angelsichsischen z. T. von 
der Quantitat der vorhergehenden Silbe abhiingig 
ist, indem i und uw nach langer Silbe schwinden, 
aber nach kurzer Silbe bewahrt bleiben. Und 
zwar soll kurzes i in der i-Deklination auch da 
bewahrt sein, wo es im Gotischen geschwunden 
ist. Z. B. ags wyrm = got. waurms; ags. giest 
= got. gasts ; aber andrerseits mit bewahrtem 7 : 
ags. wint ‘‘ Freund’’ gegeniiber got. ga-win-s und 
ags. stedi ‘‘Stiitte,’’ gegen got. staAs. 

Ich habe gegen die Tatsache, dass im Ags. das 
Auftreten des auslautenden i von der Quantitit 
der Stammsilbe abhingt, nichts einzuwenden. 
Aber ich kann mich nicht davon tiberzeugen, dass 
es sich bei wini, stedi und ahnlichen Fallen um 
ein altes, dem Gotischen voraufliegendes i handelt. 
Vielmehr glaube ich, dass hier ein neu angetre- 
tenes, von den ja-Stiimmen iibertragenes i vor- 
liegt. Darauf weist der Umstand, dass das 
Auftreten dieses auslautenden i mit der Zerriit- 
tung der alten i-Deklination und Mischung von 
i- und ja-Stimmen Hand in Hand geht. Diese 
Mischung beginnt schon im Gotischen, steht aber 
dort noch in ihren Anfangen und ist nicht einmal 
bei der Adjektivdeklination ganz durchgedrungen. 
Auch im Althochdeutschen, wo wenigstens bei 
den Substantiven die i- und die ja-Klasse noch 
getrennt bleiben, treten Formen wie wini, stedi 
erst vereinzelt auf. Im Altsiichsischen, wo sich 
die alte i-Deklination im Untergange befindet, 
stellen sich die Formen mit anscheinend erhal- 
tenem 7 dann in weiterem Unfange ein. Im An- 
gelsachsischen endlich, wo der Unterschied zwi- 
schen i- und ja-Deklination véllig beseitigt ist, 
hat sich die scheinbare Erhaltung des i zu fester 
Regel herausgebildet. 

Wir finden im Germanischen éfter, dass Flexi- 
onsunterschiede, die an sich nichts mit der Quan- 
titit zu tun haben, nachtraglich von der Quantitiit 
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abhingig gemacht werden. In der gotischen 
Grammatik z. B. gilt die Regel, dass feminine ja- 
Stimme mit kurzer Stammsilbe, wie sunja, halja, 
im Nominativ die Endung -ja haben, dagegen ja- 
Stimme mit langer Stammsilbe, wie bandja, 
ihren Nominativ auf zi bilden. Aber es handelt 
sich hier eigentlich um zwei ganz verschiedene 
Flexionsklassen : die ya- und die 7-Deklination 
des Altindischen : also eine Scheidung, die mit 
der Quantitat urspriinglich nichts zu tun hatte. 
Ich méchte glauben, dass in ahnlicher Weise im 
Westgermanischen, namentlich im Angelsachsi- 
schen, der Unterschied zwischen alter i-Flexion 
mit abgeworfenem i und alter ja-Flexion mit 
erhaltenem 7 nachtriiglich von der Quantitat der 
Stammsilbe abhangig gemacht ist. 

Ich habe das Gefiihl, dass die Probleme, die 
ich hier erértert habe, vielfach eine weit einge- 
hendere Behandlung erfordert hitten. Aber ich 
bin zufrieden, wenn meine Ausfiihrungen den Ein- 
druck hinterlassen haben, dass es der Mihe wert 
ist, diesen und dhnlichen Fragen weiter nachzu- 
gehen. Die vergleichende Grammatik der ger- 
manischen Sprachen ist noch immer ein Feld, das 
bei einiger Miihe und einigem Nachdenken reiche 
Ausbeute verspricht, und ich will mit dem 
Wunsche schliessen, dass die Arbeit auf diesem 
Felde in den Vereinigten Staaten rege Beteiligung 
und nachhaltige Férderung finden mége. 


HERMANN COLLITz. 
Bryn Mawr College. 


USE OF THE FRENCH EQUIVALENTS 
OF LATIN em, en, AND eecce. 


As Old French equivalents of voici and voila 
Godefroy gives es, ez, hes, eis, ais, as, az, é, hé, 
ey, hai, a, 0, et, eht, eth, ete, aite, athe, est, este, 
ast, aste, aates, estes, ech, eche, eke, eyke. Along 
by the side of these forms were also used very 
early veez ci and veez Ja, the first examples noted 
in the texts examined occurring in the Pélerinage 
de Charlemagne.’ Veez ci and veez la gradually 


1See B (compare Bibliography ), v. 739 : Veez ici Guil- 
lelme, fil le conte Aimeri ; v. 764, Et dist Hugue li Forz : 
Veez ici Bernart, 
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supplanted es, etc., which disappeared entirely 
about the beginning of the fourteenth century.’ 

1. Construction of nouns and pronouns follow- 
ing es, etc., veez ci and veez la. 

As a rule, the accusative*® forms of nouns fol- 
lowed es, etc., in cases where the exclamatory 
particle and the noun formed a complete sentence. 
In the texts examined for this study I have noted 
only three examples of the nominative‘ in this 
construction.> However, the use of both the accu- 
sative and the nominative in such cases is doubt- 
less a survival of the Latin usage. Sonnenschein’ 
says that in Plautus ecce (= ‘here is,’ ‘ voici’) 
was used with an accusative as object, usually a 
pronoun of the first person.* On the other hand, 
the writers of the Classical period preferred the 
nominative® after ecce. After the third century 
A. D., however, Sonnenschein states that Latin 
writers returned to the popular idiom and the 
accusative “ again became common with ecce.” 

With reference to the construction of em (= 
‘there is,’ ‘voili’) in Plautus, Sonnenschein says 
it was used ‘‘with an accusative (denoting a 
thing) or a dative (always tibi®), or both accu- 
sative and dative,“ as direct and indirect objects.”’ 
Again he says: ‘‘In the Classical period en began 
to be used for em, and generally with the nomina- 
tive instead of the accusative, e. g. en Priamus, 
Verg. Aen. 1. 461, though the accusative is still 
sometimes found, e. g. en quattuor aras, Eel. v. 


2 See Extraits des Chroniqueurs frangais, par Gaston Paris 
et A. Jeanroy, Paris, 1892, 1. 141 (Joinville) : A tant es 
vous un Ture. 

8See D, v. 114: Eis lur le cunte de Peitou ; O, v. 8579: 
A tant es vos le roi d’ Espagne. 

*See D, v. 140: Eis lur li cuens de Normandie ; v. 67: 
Eis vus puignant li cuens de Flandres. 

5See F, li. 6: Estetei li uem ki ne posat Deu sa force. 
Here, however, a relative clause follows the noun. 

®See T. Macci Plauti Rudens. Ed. by Edward A. Son- 
nenschein, Oxford, 1891, pp. 187-190. 

TSee op. cit., p. 187. 

8See Plautus’ Rudens, v. 241: Ecce me. 

® See Sonnenschein, op. cit., p. 187. 

10 See Juv. tv. 1: Ecce iterum Crispinus. 

See op. cit., p. 187. 

"For a collection of instances of ecce compare K6éhler, 
in Wolfflin’s Archiv, v. 1, pp. 16-32. 

18 See Plautus’ Rudens, 1357: Em tibi. 

See Rudens, 463: Em tibi aquam. 

15 See op. cit., p. 189. 
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65; contrast ecce homo with ecce hominem.’’ Thus, 
it seems quite evident that the popular idiom pre- 
ferred the accusative after ecce and em, while the 
writers of the Classical period preferred the nomi- 
native in similar constructions. The Old French 
deriving directly from the Popular Latin naturally 
adopted the popular idiom with the accusative 
following es," etc. (= ‘here is,’ ‘there is’). On 
the other hand, the nominative” is always used 
after es, etc., when used in the sense of ‘lo’ and 
‘behold.’ It will be observed, however, that in 
such cases the noun following the exclamatory 
particle is always the subject of a verb and the 
sentence is grammatically complete without the 
interjection."* This construction is frequent in the 
Oxford” and Cambridge” Pealters and in the 
Quatre Livres des Rois.” 

The forms veez ci and veez la being imperatives 
of the verb voir were always followed by the accu- 
sative of both nouns” and pronouns.” 

In the case of personal pronouns following es, 
etc., both the accusative ™ and dative” were fre- 
quent. Asa rule, the pronoun used as an ethical 
dative in this construction was of the second per- 
son. However, Jur follows eis five times in D” 
and Heiligbrodt® says that eis dur is equivalent 
to ecce illorum just as eis vos is equivalent to ecce 


16See L. (Le Fraisne), v. 20: A tant es vus le mes- 
sagier. 

For the use Latin ecce in the sense of ‘lo’ and em 
meaning ‘look,’ ‘there,’ compare Sonnenschein, op. cit., 
pp. 187, 189. 

18 See E, cxxxvin, 4: Astetei, Sire, tu cuneus trestutes 
les deraines choses e les ancienes. 

See E, cxxx1, 6: Astetei nus odimes iceles choses en 
Effrata. 

See F, cxxxvi, 5: Estetei, Sire, tu coneiis tutes 
choses. 

*1See H, 1, 19, 5: Este-vus li angeles nostre seignur 
vint. 

22 See B, v. 739: Veez ici Guillelme, fil le conte Aimeri. 

See C, v. 329: Dreiz emperere, veiz me ci en present. 

See A, 464: Es me, dist il, qui guard per ton 
comand. 

5 See O, v. 656: A tant es vos l’empereor ; v. 1760: A 
tant es les vos departis. 

*6See E, cxvimt, 40: Astetei je coveitai les tuens co- 
mandemenz; I, v. 1893: A tant es vos et Bertran et 
Gualtier. 

27See v. 114: Eis lur le cunte de Peiteu; v. 140: Eis 
lur li cuens de Normandie. Compare also vv. 11, 47, 88. 

See D, p. 572. 
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vobis.” I have also noted one example of /i used 
as an ethical dative after ais. In the texts ex- 
amined for this study I have not noted a single 
example of the ethical dative used with veez ci 
and veez /a, or voici and voila.” 

The personal pronouns used as accusatives after 
es, ete., and with veez ci and veez la were always 
unaccented. Heiligbrodt™ translates estez mei ci 
by me voici, thus making mei the object of estez. 
Such a translation is, however, incorrect for two 
reasons. In the first place, the history of this 
construction shows that unaccented me® and not 
mei follows es, etc., when used in the sense of voici 
and voila. In the second place, estez in estez mei 
ci cannot be equivalent to voici, because ci and /a 
have never been used in this construction * except 
with the imperatives of voir (cf. veez ci, veez la, 
voici, voila). A better explanation of the phrase 
estez mei ci® is that suggested by Scheler,** who 
makes mei an ethical dative strengthening the 
command and translates estez by arrétez-vous.™ 
Supporting this suggestion of Scheler is the fact 
that ester® is frequently used in the sense of 
s’arréter in Old French. 

In La Manekine® of Philippe de Beaumanoir 


Diez says eis lur = Provengal epslor = ipsa illa hora 
and is equivalent to ecce (see D, p. 572, and also Altrom. 
Sprd., p. 49 ( Boece 15). 

58° See C, v. 2452: Ais li un angle ki od lui soelt parler. 

51 For the use of the ethical dative with Spanish he com- 
pare the examples cited by Prof. K. Pietsch, Modern 
Philology, u, pp. 214-215. On the use of personal pro- 
nouns with Italian ecco, compare Blanc, Grammatik der 
Italitinischen Sprache, Halle, 1844, p. 256. 

3? See D, p. 576. 

See A, 464: Es me, dist il, qui guard par ton 
comand. 

34 See O, v. 2564: A tant es vos toute l’estree. 

35 See D, v. 174: 

E dist Ernouz: Estez mei ci, 
Meie ert la terre e( t ) li pais, 
Que nen suleie hume servir 
Ne mais sul Deu qui ne menti. 

%6See La Mort du Roi Gormond, ed. by A. Scheler, 
Bruxelles, 1876, note to v. 174. 

* Reiffenberg (see D, p. 576) says that mei in estez mei 
ci means miens. 

%8 See ‘Eneas’ (Bibliotheca Normannica, tv ), v. 5104 : 

**Di,’’ fait il, ‘‘ ki estez vos ? 
Estez, si parlerez a nos.’’ 
* See v. 237: Ves moi prest et entalenté 
De faire vostre volenté. 
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mot follows ves and the phrase is equivalent to me 
voici. However, in this case ci is not used with 
ves and hence we have ves moi for the same reason 
that moi is accented in donnez-moi. On the other 
hand, when ci is used with veez (ves), we have 
veez me ci, just as mot becomes me in donnez- 
m’ en. 

2. Position of personal pronouns used with es, 
etc., veez ci, veez la, voici, and voila. 

Personal pronouns always followed es, etc., and 
they were also placed after veez ci and veez /@ until 
the sixteenth century. In the Gargantua, Rabe- 
lais sometimes places the pronoun before“ and 
sometimes after“ the imperative in this construc- 
tion. During the second half of the sixteenth 
century, however, the use of the pronoun before 
voici and voila became the rule.“ 

One naturally asks why phrases like voi me ci 
and voi Je la should have become me voici and le 
voila, while the Spanish“ and the Italian ® have 
preserved the Latin “ word-order in similar con- 
structions. The change in the position of the 
pronoun in French in such cases seems to have 
been due to the influence of ci and la. The per- 
sonal pronouns were probably placed before voici 
and voila through a desire to combine ci and a 
with voi. As the adverbs ci and /a were already 
joined to voi in cases where no pronoun followed, 
it was natural that the many constructions where 
they were already attached should control the few 
cases in which a pronoun separated them (cf. voi 
me ci). 


See AA, 1, 41: Et voy me la prest 4 boyre. 
“1 See AA, 1, 12: Vous voyla roy des perdrys. 
See AA, 1, 41: Voy me la prest 4 boyre. 
8 See DD, 492 ( Vauquelin de La Fresnaye) : 
Te voila de retour ; 522 (D’ Aubigné): 
Le voicy qui surgit 4 son terme prefix ; 
CC, 324 ( Lecoq) : 

Le voila mort ! 

Il en est fait. 

Soit droict ou tort 

Le voyla mort. 

Il saigne fort ; 

Qu’ il est deffaict ! 

Le voyla mort. 
“Cf. héteme aqui. 5 Cf. eccomi. 
46 See Plautus’ Rudens, 241: Ecce me. 
“7 See DD, p. 368 : Voyla tout ton bien ; p. 395: 
Seigneur, voila que c’est ; p. 408 : 
Voila de cette cour la plus grande vertu. 
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=. The use of the second person singular “ instead 
of the second person plural (cf. Old French veez 
cei and veez Ja)“ in voici and voila may have been 
due to Latin influence during the sixteenth cent- 
ury, the period during which the fusion of ci and 
la with voi became complete. The revival of 
Latin studies in the sixteenth century caused the 
French poets of the Renaissance to use the second 
person singular™ in address.” 
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Narcissus PLAYS DISTINGUISHED. 


It has been pointed out that the Elizabethan 
drama fulfilled for the ‘‘ reading public ’’ —so far 
as that class may be said to have then existed— 
much the same function that the novel does to-day. 
The analogy, casual as it may seem, by no means 
stops here. The double titles, which have until 
recently been, in a general way, characteristic of 
the novel, and which have only recently begun to 
strike us as a trifle ludicrous, were frequently to 
be found in connection with the Elizabethan drama. 
With the novel there has been this difference : that 
when two titles were prefixed, there has regularly 
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been one main title and one distinctly subordinate 
title, the former as the true name of the produc- 
tion, and the latter explanatory, or designed to 
be stimulating to the curiosity of the prospective 
reader. With the old drama, however, there does 
not seem to have been that well-regulated relation 
between the titles of pieces. Sometimes one will 
disappear ; sometimes the name with which we are 
familiar seems to have been at the outset the minor 
designation, or perhaps altogether the product of 
later days. The situation may be complicated if 
both these circumstances have come to pass: we 
consequently find ourselves confronted by the intru- 
sion of a new title, the vanishing of an old ; and 
perchance led into confusion by the similarity of 
the vanished title to the persisting titles of what 
are actually totally different works. 

Such has been the experience of the writer of this 
article. An early title of the play by Ben Jonson 
known to us as Cynthia’s Revels, contains the possi- 
bility of a perplexity in which some investigators 
have become involved, and from which the writer 
is desirous of saving other students in this field. 
In the Jonson folio of 1616, this play is called 
‘“CYNTHIAS REVELS / or / The Fountayne 
of selfe-loue.’’* It had previously appeared in 
quarto,’ and in Arber’s Transcript of the Stationers’ 
Register the following entry occurs :* 


23 Maij (1601) 


walter Burre Entred for his Copye vnder the 
handes of master Pasfeyld and 
master warden whyte A booke 
called NARCISSUS the foun- 
taine of self love... . 


That this is Cynthia’s Revels there is not the 
slightest room for doubt. Whatever may be the 
case as regards the name ‘‘ Narcissus,’’ no other 
recorded play of the period bears a title at all 


1 Vide title-page to the play. 

? Authorities differ as to the year of publication. Fleay, 
Gifford, and Hazlitt’s Manual placing it in 1601, whereas 
the Dictionary of National Biography, the Biographia Dra- 
matica, Halliwell’s Dictionary of Old English Plays, and 
Ryland’s Chronological Outlines of English Literature, ascribe 
it to 1600. The most assuredly direct testimony is that of 
the Catalogue of the British Museum, which possesses a copy ; 
and this dates it in 1601. 

* Transcript, vol. 11, p. 71; paralleling original, vol. 
III, p. 185. 
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resembling ‘‘ The fountaine of self love.’’ More- 
over, the actual extant copy of the early quarto 
of Cynthia’s Revels in the British Museum is cata- 
logued as ‘‘Imprinted.... for W. Burre,’’ as 
in this entry. Still, the use of the term Narcissus 
here is a little strange ; and the disposition to take 
this entry off-hand as a reference to Cynthia’s 
Revels received a rude shock when a consultation 
of A compleat Catalogue of all the Plays that were 
ever printed in the English Language, to the Year 
1732, showed Cynthia’s Revels to be classed as a 
Comedy,° and Narcissus as an Opera. 

The Biographia Dramatica records under ‘‘ Nar- 
cissus’’? only the translation of the comedy 
which is obviously out of the question, as the 
French original was not acted till December 18, 
1752.° Fortunately for the satisfaction of later 
students, Narcissus, the opera, happened to be 
brought out subsequent to November 7, 1718 ; and 
is catalogued on p. 442, vol. 1, of The Poetical 
Register, ascribed to Giles Jacob, in the addenda, 
under the heading (p. 437): ‘‘ From Novem. 7, 
1718. to Novemb. 7, 1722.’’ This disposes of 
‘* Narcissus, an Opera,’’ and it should cause in- 
vestigators no further confusion in this connection. 

Hazlitt’s Manual,” under ‘‘ Narcissus,’’ p. 163, 
cites from the Revels Accounts, 1571: ‘‘ Nar- 
cissus, showen on Twelfe daye at nighte by the 
Children of the Chapell.’’ On p. 89, under, 
‘‘The Fountain of Self-love ; or, Cynthia’s Rev- 
els: By Ben Jonson,’’ Hazlitt says : 


‘*It was privately acted by the Children of the 
Chapel in 1600, and on May 23 in that year was 
entered at Stationers’ Hall as Narcissus, the Foun- 
taine of Selfe-love ; and, curiously enough, ‘ Nar- 
cissus, the Fountain of Love,’ was assigned to 
John Spencer at Stationers’ Hall, June 30, 1630. 
But was this Shirley’s poem of Narcissus, origin- 
ally licensed in 1618, or Jonson’s play? Jonson’s 
play is, no doubt, the Narcissus, to which Hey- 
wood alludes in his Apology for Actors, 1612.’’ 


First, as to the facts in regard to Shirley’s 
poem. In The Dramatic Works and Poems of 


* Appended to Three Celebrated Plays of that Excellent Poet 
Ben Johnson (such is the spelling), printed for W. Feales ; 
London (1782). 

5The First Folio calls it ‘A Comicall Satyre.’’ 

® Vide Biographia Dramatica. 

Manual... . of Old English Plays, etc., by W. Carew 
Hazlitt ; Pickering and Chatto; London, 1892. 
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James Shirley, annotated by William Gifford, and 
later by the Rev. Alexander Dyce, vol. 6, p. 463, 
we find the poem in question, under the heading : 


Narcissus or the Self-Lover. 
Haee olim. 


There is a foot-note by Dyce, in which he says : 


‘‘From the subject of this piece, and from the 
motto prefixed to it, there can be no doubt, that 
it is a reprint of the poem published by our author 
in his youth, under the title of Echo, or The 
Infortunate Lovers.”’ 


In the same work, Dyce gives a further expla- 
nation of this : * 


‘*ECCHO, OR THE INFORTUNATE LOV- 
ERS, a poem by James Sherley, Cant. in Art. 
Bace. Lond. 1618, 8vo. Primum hune Arethusa 
mihi concede laborem, of which not a single copy 
is known to survive, appears to have been his 
earliest publication. There can be no doubt that 
it was the same piece which he again printed in 
1646, under the title of ‘ Narcissus, or the Self- 
Lover,’ with the motto ‘ haee olim,’ to indicate 
that it was the performance of his youth. .. .”’ 


As given by Dyce, the titles of the early poem 
exclude all mention of Narcissus. However, the 
entry of the piece in the Stationers’ Register is as 
follows :° 

4° Januarij 1617 (i. e. 1618) 


Francis Entred for his Copie vnder the 
Constable handes of master TAVENOR 
and master warden Lownes A 
booke called ECC(H)O and 
NARCISSUS the 2 vnfortunate 
Louers written by Jeames. Sher- 


Still from this it will appear that in the 1618 
entry the term ‘‘ Narcissus’’ was only the second- 
ary part of an alternative title; and there is 
nothing to indicate that the poem was regularly 
known by this name alone till its reprinting in 
1646, or sixteen years after the entry of which 
Hazlitt speaks ! 

Moreover, there is no entry in the Stationers’ 
Register for ‘‘ June 30, 1630.’’ There is an entry 
for ‘*29. Junij 1630’ following others for the 


8Some Account of Shirley and his Writings ;”’ in vol. 
1 of Dyce’s Gifford’s Shirley’s Works, p. vi. 

® Vide Arber’s Transcript, p. 286 b; corresponding to the 
original, p. 618; vol. 11, in each case. 
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same day; a single item under “1™ Julij”’ ; 
and then an entry under ‘3° Julij,’’ of which 
more anon. The small apparent ‘‘cipher’’ to 
the right of the 3 is not a cipher at all, but 
is the letter o in the conventional numeral 
termination (here, in tertio). It looks as though 
Hazlitt, or whoever was his authority, glancing 
carelessly at the entry, had overlooked this fact, 
and had failed also to notice that the n in the 
month-word had given place to an 7. At least 
he has given us an absolute, though perhaps not 
an important, error. 

But further than this, a consultation of the 
entry itself should have shown Hazlitt that the 
‘* Narcissus’? mentioned was the Cynthia’s Revels 
of Jonson, entered, as he concedes, May 23, 1601. 
The contested entry is as follows : 


“ 3° Julij 1630 


John Assigned ouer ynto him by Mistris 
Spencer Bur(re) by a note vnder her 
hand and Consent of Master Pur- 
foot warden, the Copies follow- 

iiijs 


Not only is the piece here associated with two 
others by Ben Jonson,—by itself, not very con- 
clusive evidence, -—but the assigner bears the same 
name as the person for whom the original 1601 
entry was made.” It is difficult to see why 
Hazlitt should wish to bring Shirley into the ques- 
tion ; especially, when this involves marked vio- 
lence to a title, and possesses absolutely nothing 
save general theme to recommend it. 

The Narcissus allusion in Heywood’s Apology 
for Actors clearly has nothing to do with Shirley’s 
poem, since the Apology appeared in 1612," a 
number of years prior to even the early draft of 


10 Arber’s Transcript, vol. Iv, p. 204; corresponding to 
vol. Iv, p. 238, of the original. 

Tn Arber’s Transcript, there is an express cross-refer- 
ence to the earlier entry. 

12 The items here given are selected from a number. 

18 walter Burre,’’? in the old entry already cited ; 
‘*Mistris Bur(re),’’ as above. 

14 Vide the citation from Hazlitt. 


| 
_ NARCISSUS the fountain of (self) love. 
| The Alchemist (by Ben. J onson ) | 
Silent Woman (by Ben. Jonson)" ™ 
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Shirley’s poem. Nor is it probable that it refers 
to Jonson’s Cynthia’s Revels, as is contended by 
Hazlitt. Heywood is recounting the curative and 
corrective effects, upon the character of the indi- 
vidual spectator, of stage representations ; and in 
the course of showing how these remove various 
objectionable traits, says :” 

‘¢ Art thou proud? Our scene presents thee with 


the fall of Phton ; Narcissus pining in the 
love of his shadow. . .”’ 


This is all there is relative to Narcissus ; yet the 
‘* pining ’’ of Narcissus is manifestly referred to 
as the subject of the ‘‘scene’’ and not as the 
merest allusion in the course of some other action. 
The latter is its status in Cynthia’s Revels; to 
which the name of ‘‘ Narcissus’’ must have been 
given because of the prominence in the develop- 
ment of the play of the fountain of magic water 
into which Narcissus had already turned, rather 
than because of any representation of the mythic 
hero in his personal form. In fact, Narcissus 
himself does not appear in Cynthia’s Revels. As 
part of an episode preliminary to the main action 
of the play, Mercury invokes Echo, and speaks of 
her, 
evevus in thy want of words 
To vent thy passion for Narcissus’ death ;”’ 
and Echo forthwith replies, stating in the course 
of her lament the fact that her beloved had 
‘*pined’’ away, but without any particular 
dwelling on the process. This cannot be called 
something with which the ‘‘ scene presents’’ us. 
But there was, dealing with this very theme 
and brought upon the stage at about this time, a 
drama, unknown to the scholastic world in general 
until its rediscovery in a Bodleian manuscript by 
Margaret L. Lee, who edited it and published it 
in 1893, subsequent to the compilation of Haz- 
litt’s Manual. It is called: ‘‘ Narcissus; a 
twelfe night merriment played by youths of the 


18 Shakespeare Society (London), Reprint, p. 56. 
®Both Echo in Jonson’s play and Heywood speak of 
Narcissus as “‘pining;’’ but the term is a perfectly ob- 
vious one. Moreover, in the Oxford merriment (vide 
infra) Narcissus himself says (Miss(?) Lee’s edition, p. 
25): 
‘Tell mee, you woods, tell mee, you oakes soe stronge, 
Whether in all your life, your life so longe, 
So faire a youth pinde thus, ... .” 
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parish at the college of S. John the Baptist in 
Oxford, A. D. 1602;’’ the name, however, as 
we are told at the outset of the Introduction, was 
given it by Miss (?) Lee, ‘‘for want of a ready- 
made title.’” Heywood’s reference adjusts itself 
perfectly to this piece, and though with the in- 
completeness of our data concerning plays of the 
period and the indefinite character of the allusion, 
we cannot assert positively that this is what he 
had in mind, it seems not unlikely that such was 
the case. 

There remains the Revels Accounts reference, 
cited by Hazlitt, and printed by Cunningham on 
p. 13 of his Extracts from the Accounts of the 
Revels at Court. 


‘* Narcisse " showen on Twelfe daye at nighte by 
the Children of the Chappell.’’ 


The interest of this lies in the suggestion by the 
title of the possibility of a causal relation to Ben 
Jonson’s play or to the Oxford merriment.” This 
record was for 1571; we have no subsequent 
traces or allusions to the performance; but the 
following entries in the Accounts of the Revels at 
Court make it plain that the piece was of a nature 
distinctly different from that of either of the extant 
plays of similar name.” 


‘John Tryce for mony to him due for Leashes, 
~t dog-hookes, w* staves, and other neces- 
saries ; by him provyded for the hunters that 
made the crye after the fox (let loose in the 
Coorte) with theier hounde, hornes, and hal- 
lowing, in the playe of Narscisses. w*" crye 
was made, of purpose even as the woorde 
then in utteraunce, ~t the parte then played, 
did Requier, for the whiche, the same S T. 
Benger also appointed him to geve certeyne 
Rewarde the whole amounting to xxj*. viij4. 


" Narcisse ; graphical equivalent of Narcisses = Narcissus, 
and so given by Collier on p. 190 of his ‘‘History.. . and 
Annals...” q. V. 

18 Cunningham has, within quotation-marks, the follow- 
ing note : 

‘‘ A play with this name is mentioned by Heywood in 

his ‘ Apology.’’’ (Shak. Reprint, p. 56. ) 
Then follows the extract already cited. 

Halliwell also, in his Dictionary of Old English Plays, 
gives under ‘‘ Narcissus’? the Revels Accounts reference, 
and mentions the allusion by Heywood, to ‘‘a play so 
called.”’ 

1 Cunningham’s Extracts, p. 11. 
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‘* John Izarde for money to him due for his device 
in counterfeting Thunder ~t Lightning in the 
playe of Narscisses being requested therunto 
by the seide M* of this office. And for 
sundry necessaries by him spent therin in all. 


38 99 


xxij’. 

We cannot look for causal relation ; but in a 
curious, coincidental way this Narcissus piece is 
the connecting link between the other two plays 
of similar name. It gets a certain external asso- 
ciation with the Oxford merriment on the ground 
that it was a Twelfth Night performance ; and 
with Cynthia’s Revels, because each was brought 
upon the stage by the same company of players, 
viz., the Chapel Children. 

Accordingly, we can free the Narcissus that is 
Ben Jonson’s Cynthia’s Revels, or the Fountain of 
Self-Love, from confusion : with the two much 
later works,—the comedy and the opera ;” with 
the Echo, or Eccho and Narcissus, or the (2) 
Infortunate Lovers, probably the inchoate form 
of Shirley’s 1646 Narcissus or the Self-Lover ; 
with the Oxford merriment ; and with the 1571 
show on Twelfth Night. 


Cuinton H. CoLuEster. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


IS FRENCH LITERATURE GOING BACK 
TO NATURALISM? 


I have given in the New York Bookman an 
account of the remarkable book of the season in 
France, Léon Frapié’s La Maternelle, also some 
information about the ‘‘ Académie de Goncourt,’’ 
the members of which conferred the prize upon the 
young author, and, finally, I have offered some 
details about the stir aroused by this decision in 
literary circles. 

My purpose here is to discuss the meaning of 
this whole controversy before specialists. 

The choice of their laureate by the Goncourt 
Academy, was considered by many as an attempt 
to show that a realistic conception of life had not 
been given up yet by true artists, in spite of un- 


In 1653-4, a romance, Cloria and Narcissus, ap- 
peared ; but this need not concern us here. 
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ceasing statements to the contrary in most papers 
and reviews, which are considered to represent the 
literary fashion of the hour. Then the indisput- 
able success of the book, proved by streams of 
gold filling the cash-box of the publishers, has led 
many to believe that the general public was turn- 
ing once more toward Naturalism after many 
years of indifference or even hostility. It is inter- 
esting to remark the prudent silence, or praise 
without conviction, given by several leading critics 
to Frapié’s novel ; they seem to be afraid to com- 
mit themselves. 

Let us examine the whole question from a 
higher point of view: I mean, let us try to lift it 
up above the petty discussions of literary schools 
struggling for influence with the public. 

I may perhaps be allowed, without preliminary 
discussion, to start with the statement that there 
are two chief sources of inspiration in literature : 
idealism and realism. They may be found sepa- 
rately or simultaneously in the same work. They 
are more likely, however, to appear combined 
outside of France, with only more or less pre- 
dominance of either—of idealism in Anglo-Saxon 
countries, of realism in Latin countries. 

France, both geographically and mentally, lies 
between the two races. A priori this may show 
in two different ways : either in a state of equilib- 
rium in a combination of realism and idealism, or 
by a clear cut line of demarcation and separation. 
In life we have the system of equilibrium, in lit- 
erature and art in general which depend more 
upon purely mental faculties, we find generally 
separation. France is the country of orderly, 
systematic, symmetrical thinking, the country of 
artistic and scientific ‘‘schools’’ as well as of 
bureaucracy ; John Stuart Mill’s remarks on this 
subject are in everybody’s mind. When a prob- 
lem is not clear, they are likely to drop simply 
the troublesome elements, and so to make it clear 
—at least in theory—and thus to remain lucid, 
the first and traditional quality of French thought 
and art. In literature it is as manifest as any- 
where else, perhaps more so. While other liter- 
atures show tendencies, in France we have, as said 
above, schools, with well-defined programs and 
sharp formulas.’ Only in times of great con- 


1 This makes French literature such an excellent subject 
to train young minds in the sphere of literary esthetics. 
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fusion, periods of transition or in periods of strong 
influence from abroad—in other words, when 
French literature ceases to be ‘‘ French ’’—things 
appear in a different light. French scholars them- 
selves call such periods: periods of ‘‘ cosmopol- 
itism.”’ 

It is not my purpose to give an appreciation of 
this pigeon-hole method in art ; there are surely 
great drawbacks in it, but perhaps no less great 
advantages. I want only to draw from these facts 
some interesting conclusions concerning the recent 
discussions about La Maternelle. 

Of course, this spirit of systematization will be 
manifest in regard to the great currents : idealism 
and realism. 

Now the reader will easily grant that idealism 
has been fully worked out—I do not say ex- 
hausted—in the so-called classical period of 
French literature, in the seventeenth century. 
Then, if my apprehension of French literature as 
a whole is correct, I should suggest that the nine- 
teenth century be considered as corresponding 
exactly to the seventeenth : the nineteenth cen- 
tury, especially in its second half, has worked out 
Realism systematically—as the seventeenth had 
worked out Idealism—that is, has tried to, and 
succeeded in, drawing from this source of inspir- 
ation taken all by itself, in its abstractness and 
purity, and as opposed to Idealism, all it could 
possibly yield.? 

I can here only indicate this bird’s-eye view of 
French literature, realizing very well that a for- 
mula like this cannot be expected to work out in 
every detail. I even consider as very desirable, 
books that are written with a view to serve as 
correctives to our tendency to excessive system- 
atization (for example, Le Romantisme des Classi- 
ques, by Deschanel, is a most valuable antidote to 
a traditional opposition carried to the extreme by 
many). Still, while preventing from illegitimate 
consequences, they do not do away with the theory 
wisely interpreted. 


? There is no fundamental difference between the two 
terms Realism and Naturalism. The former is more gen- 
eral, that is, with no consideration of time and place; 
while the second refers specifically to the school of the 
nineteenth century which made it its special task to work 


out Realism for the sake of Realism, and Realism to its 
furthest limit. 
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Let me now point out three important results 
gained by our views, when it comes to an appre- 
ciation of the different periods of the nineteenth 
century. 

1.) Romanticism no longer occupies the fore- 
most position that is commonly attributed to it. 
It is only a first step towards Realism, about as 
the sixteenth century, as influenced by the Re- 
naissance, was a first step toward the Classicism 
of the seventeenth century (to-day ideas gain 
acceptance more easily than in the past, thus also 
in less time). The emphasis laid upon local color 
was characteristic already of the Romanticists and 
every one knows how awkwardly many of them 
made use of it. Individualism was another, no 
less in importance; it was, however, an indi- 
vidualism of a peculiar kind. What are Quasi- 
modo, Hernani, Ruy Blas, Jean Valjean, but the 
representatives of the lower classes put on top? 
and vice versa Claude Trollo, Charles V, Don 
Salluste and Javert (as the incarnation of society) 
but representatives of the higher class put down as 
low as possible. In fact, you might as well call 
Romanticism an Idealism or Classicism d-rebours ; 
it reminds one of a man who wishes to react 
against hypocrisy in religion and declares himself 
an atheist. Yet no doubt Romanticism was real- 
istic in its aspirations : namely, they wanted to 
do away with class privileges in literature as they 
had done in life. 

This theory reduces the importance of Roman- 
ticism as compared with other great currents of 
French literature, but we gain by it a much 
clearer idea as to its real significance. Every 
one, who is somewhat familiar with French criti- 
cism, must have noticed the embarrassed attitude 
of writers on this period, as soon as it comes to 
appreciate the exact meaning of the authors 
studied. They do not know how to approach 
Romanticism. In all other periods, whether they 
praise or condemn, you feel them on much more 
familiar ground for discussion. 

2.) The first and strongest expression of Real- 
ism having become conscious of itself as a literary 
method, is not the one by which its value ought 
to be tested. Psychologically, it was unavoidable 
that at the beginning there would be violent exag- 
geration. The extreme Realists like the Gon- 


courts and Zola are, therefore, not true represen- 
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tatives. They may be called the Demagogs of 
Realism. In fact, were they not all represen- 
tatives of Realism, those who signed in 1886 the 
famous Lettre des cing, as a protest against the 
extravagances of La Terre? Daudet was much 
less brise-vitre, though belonging to the first gen- 
eration also, and will remain as a truer represen- 
tative of the new school. 

It was this same desire, or it may be necessity, 
to emphasize certain features of Naturalism in 
order to be sure not to be misunderstood, that has 
induced the leaders of early days to insist so much 
upon animal life. Once the victory was earned 
this was no longer urgent, and Zola himself, in his 
later career—it has not been noticed enough—is 
not as terrible by far as he used to be in his first 
naturalistic books. 

One more remark in connection with this point : 
A distinction ought to be made even to-day be- 
tween writers who claim to be naturalists or real- 
ists and those who actually are. The criterion to 
make the distinction is easy enough to indicate, 
namely, ART. Rachilde not long ago expressed 
this very well: ‘‘Suis-je pour l’ovariotomie, ou 
suis-je pour l’avortement . . . voila ce qu’un 
critique doit se demander en face d’une ceuvre 
d’art [aujourd’hui] . . eh bien, je serais pour 
Vceuvre d’art—s’il y avait lieu.’’ (Mercure de 
France, Dec. 1904, p. 769.) This is perfectly 
true; and neither social nor medical theories 
make a book belong to Naturalism, still less to 
literature and art. 

3.) Realism, having now gained official recog- 
nition in France, as had Idealism in the seven- 
teenth century, realistic masterpieces may appear 
without any ‘‘school’’ standing back of them. 
It is not necessary, therefore, to infer from the 
success of Ia Maternelle and from the enthusiasm 
on the part of the public, a return in France to a 
narrow literary tendency. The book represents 
that part of Realism that has come to stay, and 
will certainly find expression every now and then 
in such pure form ; just as Classicism occasionally 
manifests itself in masterpieces that remind one of 
the best products of the classical period. For in- 
stance, the tragedies of Hervieu are of a perfectly 
classical type—except only that the Greek and 
Roman costumes and names have been dropped 
and that the idea of the fatum comes up in a more 
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up-to-date form. Think also of a poet like Sully 
Prudhomme, and why not Leconte de Lisle? 

In conclusion, a word about the Académie Gion- 
court. Still assuming that my understanding of 
French literature is correct, there is something 
more than a mere fit of bad humor against the 
conservative spirit of the French Academy, in the 
creation of the Goncourt Academy. It is an in- 
stitution that may stand in France for the rights 
of Realism, as the literary section of the Institute 
stands for Idealism. Since they do not seem to 
care to put both tendencies together, for fear of 
bringing in confusion, every one will be satisfied 
now. Both extreme conceptions of art will be 
represented, but kept carefully separated from 
each other. 

The fact that the more recent body is a private 
foundation, is of no moment. In the seventeenth 
century the government, being very autocratic, 
was the natural patron of any kind of association. 
To-day, individualism is in order. Thus the 
French Academy was founded—or rather re- 
founded—by Richelieu, as a representative of the 
French nation ; the Goncourt Academy by free 
and independent citizens of the Third Republic. 


ALBERT SCHINZ. 
Bryn Mawr College. 


DANTE AND LANDOR. 


Curiosity to know if it was really an irrecon- 
cilable hostility between classicism and roman- 
ticism that called forth Landor’s short-sighted 
criticism of the Divine Comedy, led to an exam- 
ination of the scattered passages in the Imaginary 
Conversations bearing on the subject. The weak- 
ness of such testimony as a basis of induction 
is apparent. Dialogue always gives the fullest 
chance for inconsistency. Sometimes the conver- 
sation may be wholly undramatic, between the 
author and a man of straw of his own creation. 
But since it may just as well be wholly dramatic, 
devoid entirely of the author’s personal opinions, 
only the best of evidence can warrant a contrary 
judgment. Forseeing possible misunderstanding 
from this very source, Landor prefaced his Jm- 
aginary Conversations with an express disavowal 
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of responsibility for the statements of his charac- 
ters. This alone should make one chary of draw- 
ing too arbitrarily from his prose the ground of 
his poetic faith. Furthermore, the fact that Lan- 
dor in propria persona was hardly a consistent 
and logical thinker should be remembered. Yet 
even with these provisos granted, some light on 
Landor’s real feelings toward the Florentine may 
perhaps be gathered from numerous comments in 
the Imaginary Conversations. 
Justice, however, exacts the admission that in 
the Pentameron, where the bulk of Landor’s 
Dantean criticism is found, an honest and suc- 
cessful attempt is made to adapt the dialogue to 
the speakers. Boccaccio, accordingly, is playful, 
fond of bright sayings even when tainted with 
irreverence ; Petrarch is more serious, as tradition 
has always represented him. Hence much of 
Boccaccio’s talk on the flames of hell, and his 
own unwillingness even to assist Minos in the 
performance of his duties, is presumably for the 
sake of dramatic truth. Boccaccio, likewise, poses 
as the scientific critic of the schools, and his rather 
captious remarks on minor flaws in the poem—its 
tautologies, inconsistencies and the like—must be 
accepted as utterances of an adept at literary 
cavil. Petrarch, on the other hand, is more im- 
pressionistic, trusting to poetic insight, one whose 
judgment would be easily warped by friendship 
to confess greater liking for the Decameron than 
for the Comedy. He was as predisposed to praise 
his friend’s work as Marvel was to exalt above all 
rivals Milton’s epic. 
light-heartedly disclaims any wish to toss souls 
into the eternal fire, or when Petrarch proclaims 
boldly that the Decameron has ‘more character, 
more nature, more invention, than either modern 
or ancient Italy . . . ever claimed or ever knew,’ 
the identity of the speaker must be respected 
enough, at least, to remove from Landor full re- 
sponsibility for his words. 
Owing rather to his dramatic purpose than to a 
-_vacillating tendency of Landor’s mind, many in- 
consistencies exist in these dialogues. Petrarch 
never expects to see a greater than Dante arise, 
Metastasio awaits Italy’s grandest poetry in her 
‘Roman afterbirth’ ; Marvel finds depression in 
a long poem both unavoidable and desirable, others 
require an even elevation throughout. But these 
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very inconsistencies make us more willing to accept 
as Landor’s own those views which are frequently 
expressed and never contradicted. On such state- 
ments our conclusions must rest. 

One of the most frequently recurring criticisms, 
nowhere gainsaid by any character, is clearly stated 
by Petrarch : ‘ At least sixteen parts in twenty of 
the Inferno and Purgatorio are detestable both in 
poetry and principle.’ Now Landor clearly ap- 
preciated the excellencies of many scenes in the 
Comedy—especially the punishments of Ugoglio 
and Francesca; he saw fully the natural sim- 
plicity and the irresistible power of Dante’s use 
of that language which he did so much to dignify ; 
and, if Milton be the author’s spokesman, Landor 
realized also the intensity and grasp of the poet’s 
intellect. Nevertheless his final verdict on larger 
considerations was perverted seemingly by a lack 
of insight into Dante’s character and purpose. If 
there are some wonderful situations in the poem 
they are to him like oases; a desert of fifteen 
cantos in the Paradise before the first refreshing 
shade. If Dante’s diction is terse and strong, it 
is degraded often to base purposes. From this it 
is hazardous to infer that Landor himself would 
have defended fully Petrarch’s assertion that the 
Comedy is the ‘most immoral and impious book ’ 
ever written. But owing to his misconception of 
the purpose of the poem, some such feeling domi- 
nated his criticism. 

The key to the whole Jnferno is found in the 
inscription on Hell’s gate (111, 4-6) : 


‘ Justice it was that moved my Maker high, 
The Power of God it was that fashioned me, 
Wisdom supreme and primal Charity.’ 


Though Dante’s emotion on meeting Brunetto 
Latini exhibits in him a nobler. motive than fero- 
cious malice, only by comprehension of these lines 
is the Florentine exile’s conception of divine 
justice and his mission as the involuntary and 
often reluctant expositor of its inexorable laws, 
made plain. One who takes the Hell as Petrarch 


does, as a collection of satires with no moral basis, 
will find in it intolerance, ferocity and vileness. 
This seems to be Landor’s personal feeling. AI- 
fieri, to be sure, once points out a distinction 
between the indignation actually felt by Dante, 
and the moroseness falsely laid to his account, 
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which suggests that Landor has at times inklings 
of the truth. So often, however, do the charac- 
ters complain of malignancy in Dante, that it 
seems to be Landor’s own opinion. It would not 
be strange were it so. From Voltaire to Cole- 
‘ridge the Christian purpose of the Comedy was 
/ unseen, and quite inevitably the ‘wretches’ in 
their misery aroused little interest or sympathy. 

All this has nothing to do with the supposed 
repugnance of the classicist for the Gothic. This 
also we find to an extent grounding what must be 
interpreted as Landor’s own ideas. An uncouth- 
ness in phrase, a disgusting vividness in picture, 
whether or not essentially Gothic, are subject to 
his disapproval. But these are mere details. To 
Landor the Comedy in its entirety appeared as a 
vast, formless structure reared on no sound foun- 
dation. To him, as to Petrarch, it is a great 
cathedral window broken into countless, separate 
panes. And though one is led to believe from 
the words of Petrarch and Cleone that Landor 
regarded amplitude of dimensions as a requisite 
of the highest poetry ; and though he was at times 
more lenient toward inequality in a long poem, if 
Marvel represented truly the author’s views, nev- 
ertheless Marvel clearly found the architectonics 
of the poem unintelligible. How otherwise could 
he charge want of continuity and order to a poem 
whose numerical details even were rigidly ordered 
according to a preconceived plan ? One who missed 
the motive force of hell’s creation must necessarily 
fail to see the inevitability of the poem’s spiritual 
progress, to comprehend its true unity. Hence 
we must conclude that even in this seeming an- 

- tagonism between two schools of art it is really a 
_ misconception of the ethics of this one poem that 
determined Landor’s sentiment. 

If scant appreciation of Dante was character- 
istic of Landor’s time, later sentiment, perhaps, 
has gone to the other extreme. Undeniably truth 
is to be found in certain criticisms of the Penta- 
meron. Butit is not positive criticism that should 
persuade one that Landor appreciated little or 

‘much the Comedy. The strongest indication is 

that the great scenes of the poem apparently left 

slight impression upon him. He praises the nar- 
ratives of Ugoglio and Francesca, but where is 
the story of Ulysses, where the confessions of the 
Earthly Paradise, where the Rose of Heaven ? 
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A sympathetic reader might have forgotten, as 
Carlyle did, the exact canto in which Beatrice 
appears ; but never the incident. Faint recol- 
lections of these and other similar scenes may 
have prompted the statement: ‘ Alighieri is 
grand by his lights, not by his shadows ; by his 
human affections, not by his infernal’: but the 
weight of evidence indicates that Landor himself 
little realized how true were his words ; how ex- 
tremely human was the creator of the cruelest 
punishments of the Hell, how completely the 
lights dispel the shadows as the days of the won- 
derful journey from spiritual death to radiant life 
are unfolded. 

N. Tuompson. 


Lehigh University. 


AN IMPRESSION OF THE CONDITION OF 
SPANISH AMERICAN LIBRARIES. 


Whoever is acquainted with the condition or the 
care of any of the public libraries or the archives 
of convents in the Spanish Peninsula, has little 
reason to be hopeful of a less regrettable state 
of affairs in the republics of Spanish America. 
Whereas Spain has been troubled by civil wars, 
invasions and revolutions which have destroyed a 
large part of her literary works, Spanish America 
has been subject to a chronic confusion from time 
immemorial to such an extent, that the majority 
of landmarks of most forms of Spanish culture 
have well-nigh disappeared. 

A search for libraries in South America is dis- 
couraging at the outset for many reasons, among 
which the chief one is the difficulty in finding out 
just where they are. The public libraries are, of 
course, marked on the outside, but private or con- 
vent libraries are frequently hidden, or housed in 
some inaccessible part of the towns. Many people 
generally know in an indefinite way that so-and-so 
has a fine library or that such-and-such a convent 
is noted for its wealth in old books, but when you 
have been driven from pillar to post in a vain 
search for several days, you appreciate the genuine 
disillusionment of ‘‘ going out for wool and coming 
back shorn.’’ Though a visit to libraries in the 
far South would naturally be planned only as a 
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minor issue of the journey, the natives generally 
do much toward making it clear that it is folly to 
entertain such a notion at all, by seldom taking 
seriously or appreciating, except in isolated cases, 
an earnest demand for reliable information. The 
most unfortunate thing that can happen to a visitor, 
is to be told that a certain library has been moved, 
since no informant can ever say where it has gone. 

The literary works of a profane nature are to be 
found in private libraries and, in early editions 
only in a very small number, in the best public 
libraries, namely those of Buenos Ayres, Santiago 
de Chile, Lima and the City of Mexico, and not 
in the convents, though these are usually very 
much older. This is due to the fact that the 
works of famous poets or secular prose writers 
which have not been recently purchased, were 
carried to the former Spanish colonies in the early 
days, chiefly by private individuals, from whose 
possession they have drifted into the public libra- 
ries. The religious Orders seem to have taken 
with them from Spain only such books as they 
needed for their special field of labor, their devo- 
tions and the tasks incumbent on a newly-founded 
chapter. In no other way could the utter absence 
of books of value in all of the convents which I 
visited—some sixteen in number—be explained. 
Although one may be regretfully forced to admit 
from the testimony of those informed by years of 
experience, that the truth of the old Spanish 
proverb ‘‘the occasion maketh the thief’’ has 
become trite through over-application in the 
library world of South America, still, nothing 
short of systematic looting would account for the 
removal of every volume of real worth. Some 
libraries have been taken en masse, some have 
been merely raided, but the character of all in 
their actual state is too much the same, to permit 
one to infer that they were ever filled with treas- 
ures. 

My visit to the various convents resolved itself 
into an interesting, but unprofitable peregrination 
through picturesque spots which have retained 
almost wholly the atmosphere of a distant age. 
Admission to them was not always easy. Five 
persistent efforts were needed to open the doors of 
a convent at Santiago de Chile, which had been 
described to me by an assistant librarian of the 
public library as filled with all kinds of valuable 
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books. It appears that a monk who has Eternity 
ahead, has no appreciation of the value of time 
here below. So after waiting an hour on each 
oceasion, until someone could be found with au- 
thority to let me into the libraries, I at last went 
in despair to the Archbishop of Santiago for a 
recommendation which might open doors a little 
faster. He informed me incidentally, that the 
finest library in Chile was that of the Catholic 
University at Santiago. It was the most meager 
in my experience, and as far as his recommen- 
dation was concerned, the result of my first effort 
to use it was disappointing. I was frankly told 
that the archbishop might have authority in his 
own house, but that the convent had no dealings 
with him. ‘‘Que el sefior arzobispo mande en su 
casa, aqui no tenemos nada que ver con el seftor 
arzobispo.’’ 

It is to be regretted that the unfortunate notion 
should obtain among the monks, that modern re- 
prints of old writers are always preferable to 
the earliest editions. A view I have frequently 
heard aired, is that modern books are easier to 
read and have an improved spelling. This atti- 
tude, together with the generally prevailing ignor- 
ance, either of the presence or of the value of a 
famous work, is sufficient to account for the dis- 
order and neglect which chgracterize all convent 
libraries. Where revolutions have not worked 
havoe, moisture, dust, and book-worms are doing 
their part effectively. In the largest convent 
library which I recall, nam@ly that of the Fran- 
ciscan monks at Lima, some of the books are 
repulsive, soggy masses, anq! it was evident that 
no one had entered the pmepis for a long time, 
for the only chair there fll to pieces when I 
picked it up. In one corvent at Santiago de 
Chile the chief treasures consisted of a large 
number of éroncos or mutilated remnants of books 
of every description, of the origin of which, how- 
ever, the monks knew nothing. 

Any book antedating 1700 is a rara avis in 
these convents. The Orders established the long- 
est usually have the least. Such a thing as a 
manuscript bearing on Spanish literature does not 
seem to exist in any convent library. It would 
be unfair, except in a few cases, to charge the 
monks with vandalism, but they have figured 
largely in the revolutions; and by admitting 
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rioters who plundered the archives, have made 
themselves partly responsible for such losses as 
occurred. One place was called to my attention, 
in which the monks of a mendicant Order had the 
habit of wrapping articles of food, cheeses and the 
like into the leaves torn out of ancient tomes. 
My interest in the whole problem flagged when I 
convinced myself by frequent conversation with 
the monks that they not only took no interest in 
literature, but had not so much as seen an import- 
aut Spanish work. It is a curious fact, that, for 
example in the field of the drama, the richest of 
Spanish literature, not a single edition or collec- 
tion of any playwright came to my notice, ex- 
cepting the autos of Calderon. To my mind this 
circumstance justifies the belief that a wanton 
destruction of many manuscripts and printed edi- 
tions of comedias was practiced in the Spanish 
Peninsula as early as the seventeenth century. 

To turn next to the public libraries, into which 
a few surviving volumes of profane literature 
happen to have drifted, notably those of Santiago 
and Lima, it is easy, but perhaps unfair, to speak 
too critically of them. They are generally mis- 
erably housed and the catalogues are either defec- 
tive and inadequate, or still to be made. The 
appearance of the stacks is frequently an index to 
the history of the country, and rarely is it possible 
to judge from the small remnant which has sur- 
vived all manner of vicissitudes, what wealth may 
once have existed. In the arrangement of books 
little progress has been made over the methods 
employed in the convent libraries, and only a few 
administrations have arrived even at a beginning 
of scientific management. In several places the 
old-fashioned distribution under literature,’’ 
‘*poetry,’’ ‘‘rhetoric,’’ ‘‘ mystic writers,’’ ‘‘ ge- 
ography,’’ etc., still obtains, together with the 
most unfortunate habit of putting a book which 
seemed to defy any classification under the com- 
prehensive head of ‘‘ Varieties’’ or ‘‘ Miscel- 
lanea’’ (variedades or miscelanea). In some 
cases you are told that this condition is not the 
result of any recent classification ; nevertheless, 
the number of books successfully concealed under 
these heads is in proportion to the inefficiency of 
the managements. The librarians themselves are 
usually courtesy and good will personified, which 
always proves an insurmountable obstacle when 
one is looking for prompt information. 
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From the standpoint of Spanish literature, the 
most valuable libraries of Spanish America are 
the National Libraries of Santiago de Chile and 
of Lima. Their histories are so bound up with 
each other, that it is impossible to describe one 
without including the other. This relation is 
suggested when one finds a number of works in 
the possession of the Chilean library marked 
‘National Library of Lima’’; it becomes a cer- 
titude when one hears the story of the aged 
librarian of the Peruvian library. According to 
his tale, his library was once a treasure-house of 
valuable manuscripts and books, but now consists 
of barely 40,000 volumes saved from the trials 
and calamities of the war with Chile, twenty-five 
years ago (1879-83). When the Chilean army 
occupied Lima, the National Library was turned 
into a barracks by the invaders who stabled their 
horses on the ground floor. The books became 
the prey of the disorderly mob which, it would 
seem, gave them away from time to time for a 
drink in the wine-shops whence the present librarian 
managed afterwards to recover a few. <A large 
number were carried into Chile, where some passed 
into private hands, and some were delivered to the 
National Library of Santiago.’ Of very many no 
trace has ever been discovered. The Peruvian 
archives, or at least part of them, with documents 
of apparently great historical value, are now also 
to be found in the library of Santiago. In some 
ways this transfer is not to be regretted, for the 
treatment which many of the remaining volumes 
at Lima have received at the hands of the aged 
librarian, does not seem to be calculated to make 
them useful to posterity. Displeased with the old 
parchment bindings which, he thought, not only 
gave his rooms the appearance of a convent library, 
but also bred book-worms, he had new bindings 
put on all the old volumes. During this process— 
and possibly for reasons of thrift derived from the 
knowledge that the smaller the book, the less ex- 
pensive the binding—a number of volumes were 
reduced in size. Now and then the titles are cut 


1Some years ago, the administration of this library, 
actuated by a feeling of generosity toward the spoliated 
enemy, began to return some of the books to Peru. In 
Lima they were promptly stamped ‘‘ Stolen by Chile,’’ a 
procedure which made the Chileans reconsider and finally 
cease sending any more, ‘‘ so as not to give the Peruvians 
any further occasions for these renewed insults.’’ 
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away and occasionally the imprint has vanished 
altogether. The titles appearing on the cover are 
by no means always an index to the contents. 
Misspellings are frequent, c, for example, having 
occasionally been put in place of s before e and i, 
or sin place of c. In one case two distinct edi- 
tions of the same work have been bound under 
the title, ‘‘ works, volumes 1 and 11.’’ In another 
case, two works by different authors were bound 
in one volume, the cover bearing the title of one 
and the date of the other. It brings home to us 
the inefficiency of catalogue-makers, to find in the 
public library at Valparaiso a large number of 
books in English and German indexed under the 
author’s middle name, this having been taken, 
according to the Spanish usage, to be the father’s, 
while the last was imagined to be the mother’s 
name. Thus Whitney’s works appear under 
Dwight, while Thackeray (generally written 
Tackeray) masquerades as Makepeace, and 
Emerson as Waldo. Cervantes is found both 
under s and ¢, owing to the pronunciation of ¢ in 
those countries. 

In Santiago de Chile there appears to be a 
chance of putting the organization of libraries on 
a modern basis. This is owing to the more 
advanced state of education in Chile, the pro- 
gressiveness of her people, her greater wealth and 
her superior corps of teachers, many of whom are 
scientifically trained Germans. In the over-filled 
library of the City of Mexico, which is the worst- 
housed of all, the disorder seems very much in 
need of attention. It is quite impossible even to 
get at many of the books. There is a printed 
catalogue which seems fairly adequate, but the 
chief interest lies in the archival resources which 
are now being classified and are of incalculable 
value for the colonization and independence of the 
country. 

Of all these libraries, however, a common crit- 
icism can be made ; again and again the observer 
comes back to the irritating lifelessness in their 
administrations. Whether it be the imperturbable, 
happy-go-lucky jog-trot noticeable everywhere in 
Spanish-speaking countries, coupled with that in- 
eradicable procrastination which shows itself when 
something ought to be done at once ; or only the 
inevitable decay of time, which is affecting these 
libraries most, the result is bound to be the same. 
In either case, what little of value there is left 
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appears to be doomed to oblivion. To apply the 
words of the noted Jesuit scholar, Guido Dreves, 
who has a most thorough knowledge of Spanish 
library methods, the libraries have by no means 
arrived at the end of their losses. He means to 
say that just as books have disappeared in the 
past, so they will continue to disappear as long as 
careless cataloguers and irresponsible employees 
exercise their regime of confusion. 

In addition to the shortcomings mentioned 
above, the funds of which the libraries dispose 
for new purchases are so limited that the necessary 
scholarly acquisitions cannot be made. Scholars 
whom I met in Chile informed me that they were 
compelled to purchase a working library out of 
their meager income, and that as to the public 
libraries, when occasional orders at last get filled, 
the interest in them has long died out. Research 
work on any other than a limited scale is there- 
fore out of the question. 

Though my search through Spanish American 
libraries was without reward, and though the hopes 
which I entertained of the presence of an occa- 
sional edition or manuscript were not realized, it 
was worth my while to have learned the true state 
of affairs. It would be rash to insist that there is 
no probability that any work of value will come 
to light, for there are many convents possessing 
libraries which no one has ever seen, and there 
are many unknown shelves in those which have 
been examined. In either case, no one knows 
what those places contain, but the chances are 
that no one will ever know. 


ScHWILL. 
Yale University. 


PAN Y TOROS. BREAD AND BULLS. 


Pan y Toros, the well-known satire on Spanish 
life, fathered upon Jovellanos shortly after his 
death, is generally conceded to be a work of no 
mean literary value. It is not my intention to 
vindicate the work against the charges of defective 
style, etc., which Somoza,—overzealous for his 
hero,—insists upon as proof that Pan y Toros 


? Analecta Hymnica medii evi, Theil xvr (Span. Hym- 
nen); Leipzig, 1894; Vorwort, p. 24. 
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cannot be the production of Jovellanos;* but 
rather to discuss the English translation, made 
and printed on His Majesty’s ship Caledonia, off 
Toulon, 1813. As, however, the satire is not 
readily accessible to American students, some of 
the more striking passages will first be quoted, or 
summarized. 

The satirist begins by relating how he beheld a 
Spain, weak and infantine, without population, 
without industry, without riches, without a pa- 
triotic spirit, and even without any knowledge of 
government : some fields waste and without cul- 
tivation : some men dirty and indolent: some 
people miserable and immersed in ruin: some 
citizens mere tenants of their city : and a consti- 
tution which might more properly be called an 
olla of all constitutions. He bemoans the lack of 
education : universities faithful depositories of the 


1Cf. Julio Somoza de MontsoriGé, Las amarguras de 
Jovellanos, Gijon, 1899, pp. 33-35. 

To Somoza’s bibliography of Pan y Toros, contained in 

his Inventario de un Jovellanista,, Madrid, 1901, pp. 73-74, 
ought to be added : (1) the German translation : Brot und 
Stiergefechte | Ein | Beitrag zu einer Schilderung Spaniens | 
am Schlusse des 18. Jahrhunderts. |...... iibersetzt | von | 
C. F. Mooyer, |... . Minden, 1834, 8°. Mooyer (p. 4) 
gives the Spanish title as follows: Pan y Toros: Oracion 
que en defensa del estado floreciente de la Espafta, dijo por los 
afios de 1796 en la plaza de Toros de Madrid, Don Gaspar 
Melchor de Jovellanos. This is presumably the title in 
the text which he used ; Madrid, 1820, printed by Frau 
Donna Rosa Sanz, Badstrasze. He furthermore cites (11) 
an edition published in Valencia, 1820, by Domingo y 
Mompiez, 4° (not in Somoza), and finally (11) an edition 
published in Paris, 1826, in-16. To be mentioned also 
is (Iv) a copy in the Ticknor Library, without date or 
place. 
Of the rare first edition (12°) I possess a copy ; a copy 
of the second edition (Cadiz, 1812, 4°), which I formerly 
had, now belongs to M. Morel-Fatio. The title-page of 
the first edition is: Pan y Toros. | Oracion apolégica, que 
en defensa del | estado floreciente de Espafia en el | reynado de 
Carlos IV, | dizo | en la Plaza de Toros de Madrid, | D. 
G. M. de Jovellanos. | Madrid. | Por don Santiago Fer- 
nandez, | Afio de 1812. | On page 3 is the Introduccién. 
El nombre de D. G. M. de Jovellanos....... The little 
book, or pamphlet, ends on page 32. The Cadiz edition, 
—M. Morel-Fatio has kindly refreshed my memory in the 
matter—on the title-page as in the introduction, has the 
name of Jovellanos in full: D. Gaspar Melchor de Jovel- 
lanos, from which fact it may be inferred that the English 
version (cf. later) was made after this second edition,— 
although strangely enough the English translation omits 
Melchor altogether. 
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preoccupations of centuries in which barbarism 
prevailed : learned doctors of the tenth century. 
The army, he continues, has a body of general 
officers sufficient to command all the armies of the 
world : a multitude of regiments which although 
deficient in men inured to the military fatigues of 
curling their hair . . . . a navy supplied with 
expensive ships which, if it cannot go out of port 
for want of sailors, at least may supply the east 
with the largest and finest skins of rats. As for 
the ecclesiastical status of Spain, he beheld a 
metropolis with more churches than houses, more 
priests than laymen, more altars than kitchens. 
.... Nay it is impossible to stir a step without 
meeting a brotherhood... .. Through all quar- 
ters resound the squalling of eunuchs, the braying 
of chaunters, and the sacred jargon of the musi- 
cians entertaining devout souls with spiritual songs, 
hymns and airs of so serious a composition, and 
ideas so elevated that even without understanding 
them nobody can refrain from laughing. There 
is no corner but is covered with advertisements 
of nonenarios in which they never fail to give 
accounts ‘of miracles as credible as the metamor- 
phoses of Ovid. 

Then follow strictures upon the Spanish national 
sport, of which the following passage may serve as 
an example (pp. 90 ff.): 

**T well know your merit, and in this august amphi- 
theatre, where alone the Spanish people celebrate their 
assemblies, I behold your exquisite taste; your delicate 
sensibility. Bull feasts are the links of our society,—the 
food of our patriotism—the seminaries of our political 
manners. These feasts which characterize us amongst all 
the nations of the earth, embrace as many agreeable 
objects, as it is possible to desire—they temper our exces- 
sive parsimony—enlighten our tender understandings— 
sweeten our humane inclinations—divert our laborious 
application, and prepare us for generous and magnanimous 
actions. The arts and sciences combine to render them 
perfect, and they assist materially in improving the arts 
and sciences ; they procure (even for the lower order) the 
blessings of ease and diversion, and prevent the evils of 
toil and labour ; they encourage hospitals, which (to the 
honour of modern nations be it related) they not only 
supply with medicines for the relief of the sick, but also 
with sick for the consumption of the medicines, which are 
the two indispensable requisites to their prosperity ; they 
mortify the body with fatigue and patience under (p. 91) 
inconvenience, and fortify the mind by the most dreadful 
and tragic scenes. 

If the elegant Greeks invented tragedy, to eradicate 
from the soul the ignoble passion of fear and terror; the 
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polished Spaniards have invented the bull-feasts, where 
deeds are realized more horrid than even the Greeks have 
feigned.” 


Turning now to the English translation the first 
point to be noted is that it is extremely rare ; 
only two copies are known to exist ; the one in 
the Biblioteca Nacional at Madrid and the other 
in the British Museum Library. The volume is a 
substantial, exceedingly well printed in-quarto of 
ninety-six pages, and the wonder is how such an 
excellent piece of work could be executed on a 
man-of-war, almost a century ago. The first title- 
page reads: The | tribunal | of the Inquisition : | 
and | Bread and bulls. | The second reads: 
The | Speech | of | Doctor D. Antonio Joseph 
Ruiz de Padron, | Deputy to the Cortes, from the 
Canary Islands, | spoken in the sitting of January 
18th, 1813, | relative to the Inquisition. | Bread 
and Bulls, | An apologetical Oration, | on the 
flourishing state of Spain, in the | reign of King 
Charles IV. | Delivered | in the plaza de Toros, 
Madrid. | By Don Gaspar de Jovellanos. | 
Mediterranean. | Printed on board his Majesty’s 
ship Caledonian, off Toulon. | 1813. | ? 

The dedication shows under what circumstances 
the translation was undertaken : 


‘To Vice-Admiral Sir Edward Pellew, Bart. Com- 
mander in Chief in the Mediterranean. Sir. The public 
curiosity has been much excited by the two Pamphlets, of 
which we have now the honour to present a translation, 
made at your request. We are much flattered by this 
mark of your favorable opinion. 

The extraordinary change in the national opinions of 
the Spaniards, which has led to the abolition of the In- 
quisition, offers considerations of the highest interest to 
those of our countrymen who look forward to a permanent 
alliance between the two nations. 

The novelty of literary freedom has encouraged the dis- 
cussion of many topics of political importance, hitherto 
interdicted by the Spanish legislature; and the people, 
impatient for the knowledge so unwisely withheld from 
them for ages, are now rapidly acquiring that liberality 
of opinion which will teach them their best interests, and 
attaching them more firmly to the alliance of England, 
will entirely dispel that distrust which has so much em- 
barrassed our exertions in their favour. 

Among those to whom the direction of this aid has been 


* Ruiz de Padron’s (1757-1823) oration is his well- 
known attack upon the Inquisition, and political insti- 
tutions,—and especially upon ‘the most infamous and 


voluptuous favorite’? Godoy,—delivered in the Cortes at 
Cadiz. 
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entrusted, no one is more zealously devoted to the cause 
of Spain, than yourself, and we flatter ourselves, the cir- 
culation of this translation among those who are yet 
strangers to the language of the original may facilitate 
the removal of prejudice and error. We have the honour 
to be, Sir, your most faithful and obedient Servants : 
Orlando Felix, Henry Elton, Alexander Francis Elphin- 
stone, William Pearson Smith, Algernon Percy, John 
Brickenden Frowd, Robert Turtliff Dyer. His Majesty’s 
ship Caledonia, off Toulon, June 1, 1813.” 


The Admiral Pellew in question is the famous 
Viscount Exmouth. As the translation was made 
at his request, the following passage * from his life 
is interesting : 

‘‘Competent masters were provided for the 
young gentlemen of the Caledonia, who were 
assembled every day in The Admiral’s forecabin 
and kept closely at their studies; the admiral 
himself often (p. 272) visiting them, and inter- 
esting himself in their progress. The French and 
Spanish interpreters instructed them in these lan- 

Two at least of the young translators achieved 
some fame later in life. Of Orlando Felix there 
exists a work on the well-known Egyptian dyn- 
asty.* To Algernon Percy, Duke of Northum- 
berland, Arabists are grateful for assistance given 
to Lane, in the publication of his Lexicography ; 
he was himself a linguist of considerable pro- 
ficiency. The Rev. Maxwell M. Ben-Oliel * 
makes the following comment upon the period of 
Percy’s life which embraces the year 1813 : 

‘The ten years he devoted in his youth to the 
service of his country on the wide seas had taught 
him the higher pleasure of hard labour ; and he 
consecrated his leisure, his influence, and his wealth 


3 Edward Osler: The Life of Admiral Viscount Exmouth, 
London, 1835, pp. 271 ff. No mention of Pan y Toros is 
made by Osler. 

4 Note sopra le dinastie de’ Faroni con Geroglifici...... 
raccolti in Egitto nel 1828. Opera del Maggiore Orlando 
Felix inglese tradotta da Federigo Torri edita da suo 
Fratello Stefano. ... Firenze, 1830. Was this work 
ever published in English? If so, I have not succeeded 
in finding any trace of it. As Federigo Torri knew Felix 
in Egypt, it is possible that the ‘‘ opera’? which he trans- 
lated was in manuscript. 

5A sermon on the death of the most noble, Algernon Percy, 
Duke of Northumberland, K. G....... Preached on Sun- 
day morning, February 26th, 1865, at the Brompton Epis- 
copal Chapel, Montpelier Square, London, 8S. W. By the 
Rev. Maxwell M. Ben-Oliel, . . . . London, 1865, pp. 9 ff. 
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to the general good of the nation....... His 
proficiency as a linguist, especially in Oriental 
tongues, proves his claim to the character of a 
working student.’’ 

That the young men who translated Pan y Toros 
were serious, no one could deny. At the same 
time one cannot refrain from suspecting that the 
whole undertaking was but a task-work, assigned 
to them by Viscount Exmouth,—an exercise in 
translating Spanish into English! Their blind 
zeal is made very manifest in the pompous intro- 
duction,—the circulation, for instance, of their 
translation, ‘‘may facilitate the removal of preju- 
dice and error.’’ Admiral Pellew was too familiar 
with the world to believe that,—but, being inter- 
ested in their education, he sought to quicken 
their zeal for Spanish, by making them feel that 
they were moving mountains. The wind which 
blew this straw was, therefore,—if it may come 
within the scope of a literary history of the 
period, as Spanish influence upon England,— 
simply the political interest which England took 
in Spain, which it will be recalled, was as im- 
portant a factor in the Spanish and English lit- 
erary relations during the Romantic period, as 
the lectures and writings of the German Roman- 
ticists on the literature of the Peninsula. 


Minton A. BucHANAN. 
University of Chicago. 


MAURICE HEWLETT ON TUSCAN 
LITERATURE. 


Earthwork out of Tuscany: being Impressions and 
Translations of Maurice Hew err... New 
York : The Macmillan Company, 1902. (First 
edition : London, J. M. Dent & Co., 1895.) 

A Masque of dead Florentines: wherein some of 
Death’s Choicest Pieces and the Great Game 
that he plays therewith are fruitfully set forth 
by Maurice Hew err. . . London: J. M. 


Dent & Co., 1895. (Reprinted in the Bibelot : 
vol. x, nos. 1 and 2.) 


Little Novels of Italy. New York: The Mac- 
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millan Company, 1901. (First edition : Lon- 
don, Macmillan & Co., 1899.) 


The Road in Tuscany: a Commentary by Mav- 
RIcE Hewxetrr. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1904. 


Mr. Hewlett’s criticisms of Tuscan literature 
are well worth the careful consideration of every 
student of Italian literature. 

In the first place, Mr. Hewlett knows Tuscan 
literature thoroughly, and knows it not as a black 
and white affair of modern books, but as the 
necessary flowering of the intelligence and the 
emotion of the centuries in which it was produced. 
Of the literature itself, Mr. Hewlett seems to know 
the entire corpus, writers minor as well as major, 
from the poets of the Dolce Stil Nuovo to Gio- 
vanni Chiabrera, Mr. Hewlett’s knowledge of 
the histories of the cities of Tuscany is accurate 
and minute. He knows intimately the chroniclers 
and historians of all periods, from the Villani to 
the historiographers of the Grand Dukes. He has 
mastered the intricate stories of family feuds, of 
the rise and fall of local tyrants; he has sifted 
the endless legends of local saints ; he has studied 
very carefully the manner of life of the ‘‘ staple,’’ 
the common people. He is well acquainted with 
Tuscan architecture, sculpture, and painting. 
Tuscany itself, the country—the mountains, the 
valleys, the plains, the rivers, the living people— 
he knows from intimate travelling. 

In the second place, Mr. Hewlett is himself a 
creative literary artist, and peculiar interest there- 
fore attaches to his criticism of earlier creative 
artists. The creator turned critic is quite certain 
to be prejudiced and unorthodox, but the keen- 
ness of his sympathy with those whom he finds 
kindred in spirit more than atones for his mis- 
judgment of those unlike him, and his criticism is 
certain to be seasoned with a piquant and vivifying 
individuality not to be found in the unimpassioned 
verdicts of the layman. 

The books in which Mr. Hewlett’s criticisms of 
Tuscan literature appear are those listed above. 

Earthwork out of Tuseany consists of a series of 
studies of the Tuscan spirit in its several mani- 
festations : in art, in literature, in religion, in 
conduct. These studies vary in form: some are 
little more than extracts from a traveller’s note- 
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book ; some are in the guise of short stories ; some 
are informal essays in criticism ; some are quite in 
the manner of Pater’s Imaginary Portraits. 

A Masque of dead Florentines might be called a 
literary pageant. The scene is ‘‘an open loggia 
giving upon a garden in winter, with leafless trees, 
and cypresses.’’? A Chorus, composed of ‘‘ Tired 
Ladies and Poets Forgotten,’? remains in the 
garden throughout. Across the loggia, singly or 
in groups, pass the notable persons of Florentine 
history, Dante first, Michelangelo last. The sev- 
eral persons, in epigrammatic monologues, sum 
up their own lives. To these summaries the 
Chorus responds, praising or blaming. The 
Masque is in two parts: in the first part appear 
persons of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ; 
in the second part, persons of the Renaissance. 

Little Novels of Italy contains five stories, the 
setting being one or other of the cities of Northern 
Italy, the time varying from the thirteenth cen- 
tury to the sixteenth. 

The Road in Tuscany is a book of travel in 
Tuscany,—travel by road, including visits to 
remote towns as well as to major cities. The 
country itself calls forth much comment, and the 
modern life of the people ; historical and literary 
associations are developed extensively ; art impres- 
sions of all sorts are recorded. Digressions into 
pure history and into pure literary criticism are 
frequent. 

Mr. Hewlett’s criticism is by no means formal. 
He will have none of the manner of the profes- 
sional critic. He formulates no creed, he attempts 
no classifications, he has no technical phraseology. 
Certain informal statements, however, and his 
fairly consistent critical treatment of particular 
objects, serve to exhibit clearly his general critical 
conception. 

The art-product—painting or poem—has to 
Mr. Hewlett a three-fold value: value in form, 
value in subject, value in personal and social 
revelation. By value in form I mean the value 
that lies in immediate, obvious beauty—the power 
of giving sensuous delight by color or by rhythm, 
the power of giving intellectual satisfaction by 
cunning artistry. By value in subject, I mean 
the value that lies in the stimulation of imagin- 
ation, of memories and associations, resulting 
from the experience, the thought, or the emotion 
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constituting the subject matter. By value in per- 
sonal revelation, I mean the value that lies in 
the direct reflection, in the product, of the mind 
and heart of the one particular man who was the 
producer ; and by value in social revelation, I 
mean the value that lies in the indirect reflection, 
in the product, of the mental and emotional tem- 
per and taste of the coterie, large or small, with 
reference to whose pleasure the work was produced. 

Mr. Hewlett’s nearest approach to a definite 
statement of these values is to be found in the 
following passage :— 

‘‘Be he (the traveller of the true sort) in 
church or gallery, in villa or Campo Santo, next 
to the rational enjoyment which he will never fail 
to get out of beautiful or curious things, and all 
the chords of memory or feeling which they pluck 
at, he is most likely to use the masterpieces he 
sees as so many short cuts to the minds or hearts 
of the men who made them, and of those for 
whom they were made.’’ (Road in Tuscany, vol. 
I, p. 14.) 

Mr. Hewlett’s sensitiveness to value in form 
appears rather from his sympathy with the artistry 
of the poets and painters of whom he writes than 
from definite expository statement. 

His clearest assertion of value in subject is to be 
found in the second chapter of Earthwork out of 
Tuscany, entitled ‘‘ Little Flowers.’’ Here he 
champions the story-telling of Giotto and of the 
writer of the Fioretti, and condemns that ‘‘ modern 
art criticism, which is ashamed of thinking, snuff- 
eth at pictures which tell you things, at literature 
in books or music or church ornament.”’ 

His enthusiasm for value in personal revelation 
appears in many passages :— 

. let the history, fine arts, monuments, 
and institutions be as fine as you please, the best 
product of your country will always be the people 
of it, who themselves produced those other pleas- 
ant spectacles ;’’ ‘‘... if the product is inter- 
esting the producer must have been, at least, 
equally interesting ;’’ ‘‘. . . if all the things we 
call Tuscan Art are good, then the Tuscans who 
made them should be better ;’’ ‘‘I do not hesitate 
to say that I find people more entertaining than 
pictures, and more germane to the matter of us 
all.’’ (Road in Tuscany, vol. 1, pp. 1, 12, 8, 


and vol. u, p. 70.) 
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In the passage first quoted, Mr. Hewlett clearly 
rates the values in form and in subject as of more 
primary importance than the value in personal and 
social revelation. In the passages last quoted he 
clearly exalts the third value at the cost of the 
other two. These last passages, rather than the 
first, represent his personal feeling in the matter. 
His primary intellectual delight is in the manhood 
of particular men and the womanhood of particular 
women. 

Since Mr. Hewlett’s interest is of this type, his 
criticism deals rather with particular individuals 
and particular coteries than with comparative gen- 
eralizations or with the tracing of literary currents 
through successive periods. 

As a result of individual studies of the long 
series of individual Tuscan writers, however, Mr. 
Hewlett necessarily has a certain composite and 
generalized impression of Tuscan literature as a 
whole, and the general character of that impres- 
sion is clearly revealed in several informal state- 
ments. 

Mr. Hewlett finds the essential quality of the 
Tuscan nature to be ‘‘Simplicity—a limpid sin- 
cerity like that of children, who act as they feel, 
and speak of what they dream, and yet keep a 
dignity of their own, and know the reserve which 
Nature puts upon every wholesome creature of 
hers.’’ (Road in Tuscany, vol. 1, p. 32.) Else- 
where Mr. Hewlett uses the word ‘‘ childishness’’ 
to denote this same essential quality. This quality 
he finds to be the source of all that is paradoxical 
in Tuscan conduct—the mingling of ‘‘the fine and 
the base, the noble and the mean, the infinitely 
great and the infinitely little,’’ the co-existence of 
shamelessness and modesty, of the beautiful and 
the squalid. This quality, too, he finds deter- 
minative in Tuscan art :— 

‘‘TImagine . . . a whimsical child with a pas- 
sion for reality, who makes tangible his own weavy- 
ings of impalpable embroidery, and delights in the 
work ; then you have a Florentine artist, poet, 
man of letters... Of Machiavelli, who played 
with theories as with chessmen, handling life and 
death, and Hell and Judgment, as if they were all 
of a piece ; of Lionardo da Vinci, painting mys- 
tery and making cages for grasshoppers ; of Boc- 
caccio, to whom love and lust, aspiration and 
digestion, were alike curious physical phenomena ; 
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of Luigi Pulci, of Lorenzo and his tribe of dilet- 
tanti—I would say the same thing. Children, — 
absorbed, precocious, delightful, preoccupied chil- 
dren, every one of them—a race whose measuré of 
preoccupation is the measure of their success.’’ 
(Road in Tuscany, vol. 1, pp. 180-182.) 

In Tuscan literature Mr. Hewlett finds salient 
three characteristics, each a normal outcome of the 
essential childishness. The first of these char- 
acteristics is refinement in artistry. The second is 
fancifulness. That higher faculty, imagination, 
Mr. Hewlett finds only in Dante and, in lesser 
degree, in Boccaccio. The third characteristic is 
meagreness of content : in poetry and prose, absence 
of real thought-value ; and in poetry, absence of 
sincere emotion. From these negative charges 
Mr. Hewlett exempts, in poetry, the work of 
Dante and the entire corpus of folk-poetry, and in 
prose, the work of Macchiavelli. 

To the matter of Tuscan refinement in artistry 
Mr. Hewlett devotes the fourth chapter of Earth- 
work out of Tuscany, entitled ‘‘Of Poets and 
Needlework.’’ In the course of the chapter he 
cites, as fair statement of the Tuscan attitude in 
this matter, the dictum of Alberti: ‘‘ Whatever 
may be accomplished by the wit of man with a 
certain choiceness, that indeed is next to the 
divine.’’ Mr. Hewlett finds that Tuscan writers, 
like Tuscan painters, took exceeding delight and 
manifested exceeding skill in matters of mere art- 
istry. They required of their work that propor- 
tion of part to part should be architecturally per- 
fect ; that composition in detail should be exactly 
and precisely balanced ; that ornament should be 
profuse, beautiful in itself, and rightly set. 

Elsewhere, in his criticisms of individuals and 
in his more general critical remarks, Mr. Hewlett 
frequently recurs to this matter of refinement in 
artistry :— 

‘* There is a scent, an aroma, a pungency inde- 
finable about the most frivolous Tuscan sonnetteer, 
an orderly disposition in their everlasting histories, 
a fastidious choice in the conduct of their insipid 
novels—qualities which as a writer you must 
respect and as a reader admire ; qualities which 
set rhymes and rhymesters apart. Other things 
may be done better, but not these things.’’ (Road 
in Tuscany, vol. 1, p. 178.) 

Of Tuscan fancifulness Mr. Hewlett says :— 
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‘*With one or two mighty exceptions . . . it 
is not imagination you find in Tuscany. Rather, 
it is a sweet and delicate, a home-grown fancy, 
wantoning with thought which may be unpleasant, 
unhealthy, grave, frivolous—what you will ; yet 
playing in such a way, and with such intuitive 
taste and breeding that no harm ensues nor any 
nausea ;’’ . . . the Tuscans were inveterate 
weavers of fancy, choosing what came easiest to 
hand to weave withal ;’’ ‘‘Consider, then, all 
Tuscan art from this point of view, the weaving 
of innocent fancies round some chance-caught 
theme.’’ (Earthwork out of Tuscany, pp. 34, 62, 
35.) 

Mr. Hewlett scores Tuscan literature severely 
for its meagreness of content :— 

they (the Tuscan writers) were vic- 
tims of the common Italian complaint—which 
decimated Tuscany, while it was epidemic all over 
the peninsula—which you may call artists’ itch— 
the disease of longing to say something without 
having anything in particular to say ;’’ ‘‘ Tuscan 
poetry, highly educated, highly sophisticated as it 
was, juggled with the passions and emotions. . . 
Tuscan poems are about anything or nothing, and 
mean little more than delight in the doing, play- 
ful weaving of the fancy, a happy tracing out of 
phrase-arabesques, a comfortable tingling of the 
vacant walls of the heart’s chamber ;’’ ‘‘Can we 
read the Aretine heart of Petrarch, or the Pisto- 
lese heart of Cino, as we can read the Cockney 
heart of Chaucer or the Lowland heart of Burns? ;’’ 
‘Petrarch was a lover, Cino a lover, Lorenzo a 
lover—or so they thought. Did their love-stress 
burn as clear in them as his in Byron. . . 
(Road in Tuscany, vol. 1, pp. 8-10, and vol. 1, 
pp. 348, 344, 345.) 

In the tenth chapter of the first volume of The 
Road in Tuscany, entitled ‘‘ Concerning the Theory 
that the World is a Garden,’’ Mr. Hewlett sur- 
veys the successive phases of the Italian attitude 
toward life, particularly as reflected in the course 
of Tuscan literature. He calls the Renaissance 
‘the result of accepting the theory that the world 
is a garden,’’ and devotes the chapter to the work- 
ing out of the fancy. The chapter is in form a 
very loosely constructed fable or parable. Its 
motif is as follows :— 

The original theory, that the world was a gar- 
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den, with God Almighty as owner and man as 
gardener, was lost with the closing of Eden. Dur- 
ing the Middle Ages the theory prevailed that the 
world was a sort of Foundling Hospital, under a 
complex management of governors and govern- 
esses, with an elaborate system of rewards and 
punishments. St. Francis of Assisi put an end to 
this conception by reviving the original theory in 
a modified form. He held that the world was 
indeed a garden, a place formed for happiness, a 
place of extraordinary beauty and delight ; that 
God was indeed the owner ; but that man was not 
gardener, but rather one of the choicest flowers. 
All Italy accepted the theory, and went about 
developing it in various ways. It received its 
definitive modification from the declaration of 
Giovanni Boccaccio that man was owner of the 
garden, and God only the gardener. In this 
definitive form the theory prevailed throughout 
the Renaissance. 

Of the individual Tuscan writers, Dante is the 
one to whom Mr. Hewlett devotes most extensive 
and most enthusiastic criticism. The second chap- 
ter of the first volume of The Road in Tuscany, 
entitled ‘‘ Dante and the Traveller,’ with its two 
appendices, ‘‘ Dante’s Pictures’’ and ‘‘ Beatrice 
and Other Concerns,’’ is devoted entirely to Dante: 
according to the Advertisement prefixed to the 
volume, this chapter contains the substance and 
some of the phrases of a lecture. 

Dante the man is, to Mr. Hewlett’s thinking, 
thoroughly Tuscan and essentially Florentine :— 

‘* All that is specific in. . . (Tuscany), all 
clean thought and tense expression, all passion, all 
partisanship, all the form, colour, and rhythm of 
a people who strove after such things (and got 
them), the art and the artifice, the exactness of 
knowledge and the thirst for more knowledge—all 
these things, which all the Tuscans have partaken, 
are within the covers of the Divine Comedy ;”’ 
‘‘His parts are all pure Florentine—the high 
heart, the hawk’s eye, the biting tongue, the in- 
tolerant mind;’’ ‘‘ Dante . . . is true Floren- 
tine, with the parts and features magnified, but 
neither concealed nor distorted by genius. . . to 
that account must be credited his deliberate move- 
ment, his incisiveness and his steady pride. For 
the Florentine has a good conceit of himself; can 
be supercilious, but is not arrogant, is sharp- 
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tongued, incisive, scornfully witty. He loves 
nicknames, biting jests; the name he gives you 
will not be the less truthful because it stings. 
Dante was by no means singular in this faculty, 
though he had it out of all Florentine ratio ;’’ 
‘Dante not only hated, but scorned specifically 
every race in Tuscany. His proud nose seemed to 
know them by their smell, as he certainly knew 
Baldo d’Aguglione and Fazio of Signa. The 
Casentine swine, the Aretine lapdogs, the Pisan 
foxes, the jobbers of Lucca, and the featherheads 
of Siena, he hated with nicety, the bitter, great, 
sad man ; but he only did after his kind.’’ (Road 
in Tuscany, vol. 1, pp. 55, 56, 178, 176.) 

Dante is, to Mr. Hewlett’s mind, the one 
utterly sincere and passionate lover among Tuscan 
poets. Mr. Hewlett believes with absolute belief 
in the reality and in the life-long intensity of 
Dante’s love for Beatrice. He finds in the Vita 
Nuova, particularly in the poems in morte, the 
deep heart-cry of truest passion. In the attitude 
of Dante toward Beatrice in the Divina Commedia, 
Mr. Hewlett finds no mere allegoricai relation, 
but the unmistakable continuance of deep, pulsing, 
ecstatic human love :— 

‘* When she came to him, after that wonderful 
overture—Matelda, the Earthy Paradise, the mys- 
tic Procession (was ever such honour paid lady 
before ?)—-when she came to him, I say, in her 
flame-coloured robe, girdle of olive, and green 
cloak, before he was worthy to look upon her 
eyes, what does he say but— 


D’antico amor senti la gran potenza ?— 


Is this a cry from the heart yearning for theology ? 
Did anything ever move such ecstasy of homage 
but love? The most subtle passage in the whole 
of the comedy is perhaps that which lays bare his 
heart’s whole idolatry, where he speaks of 


Quella riverenza che s’indonna 
Di tutto me, pur per BE e per ICE. 

The mere written syllables of the adored name 
possess and dominate him. He loved this green- 
eyed girl and, because he loved, freed his immor- 
tal part, and towered higher than any of the sons 
of men. For if our Milton heard God speak, this 
man dared look him in the face, take his stand 
with Saint John and Saint James below the burn- 
ing throne of heaven, and see his beloved assumed 
into the very heart of Mary. This it is to bea 
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lover. . . She gave him strength to soar, taught 
him the mystery of Beauty and Desire, ‘ impara- 


dised his mind.’ . . . He repaid her with such 
sort as no woman, save the Queen of women, has 
ever received of man.’’ (Road jn Tuscany, vol. 
I, pp. 65-66. ) 


Mr. Hewlett finds essential in Dante his inti- 
mate love for the Italian country through which 
he had so much to wander. Dante, he notes, 
like the balladmongers of the Scots border, steers 
by rivers and hills, not by towns :— 

‘*T suppose for once that he directs you by the 
name of a town, he chooses its rivers or hills nine 
times—and familiarly, and as being to being, as 
one to whom the world at large and in detail— 
meadow, grove and stream, the earth and every 
common sight—is either host or fellow-adven- 
turer.’’ (Road in Tuscany, vol. 1, p. 46.) 

Like the Scots again, Dante personifies and 
individualizes his rivers—using their names, like 
personal names, without the definite article, and 
never finding the same verb to do for two of them. 
Burns’ 

Where Cart rins rowin’ to the sea, 


and 
Among the bonnie winding banks 
Where Doon rins wimplin’ clear, 
are paralleled by Dante’s 


Sulla marina dove Po discende 
Per aver pace co’ seguaci sui. 

Mr. Hewlett notes still other traits of nature- 
sensitiveness, struck deeply in from much wan- 
dering :— 

‘* Weather! How he was sensitive to that ! 
You remember the dust-storm, the whirlwind that 
‘dinanzi polveroso va superbo?’ He touches 
the wreathing fogs, the rain, the frost and snow 
just like that. Of the last, there is that lovely 
reminder of the great idle flakes which drop like 
feathers on a windless Alp :— 

d’un cader lento 


Piovean di fuoco dilatate falde 
Come di neve in Alpe senza vento. 


. . . Then the time! . . . There is no poet in 
literature who has observed so finely upon the 
hours of the day, and the signals of them—sun, 
moon, stars, tremblings, thrillings of light, calls 
and movements of beasts and birds. If one had 
his eyes one could time oneself exactly by the 
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creatures. There are the rooks for dawn; and 
the swallows— 

Nell’ ora che comincia i tristi lai 

La rondinella presso alla mattina ; 
the lizard for noon; and for his evening piece 
there is the famous passage beginning, ‘ Lo giorno 
se n’andava.’’’ (Road in Tuscany, vol. 1, p. 61.) 

Mr. Hewlett recurs frequently to Dante’s love 
of sheer artistry :— 

‘* How happy was he . . . playiag, and play- 
ing consummately, with the ornaments of his 
poem, planning it, tricking it, embossing it! ;”’ 
‘« , , the happy trick whereby every great stage 
of the journey ends in hope or vision of the stars 

. the variegated pattern embedded in the 
Twelfth Purgatory . . . These things tell me not 
only that he loved, but that he delighted in his 
immortal task. From the temper of his mind, 
as much as from his own words,’ I should have 
judged that he planned every curve of the orna- 
ment before he set pen to paper, and should not 
be surprised at any time to learn that he worked 
out his similes on the same orderly plan.’’ (Road 
in Tuscany, vol. 1, pp. 178, 64. ) 

To Dante, Mr. Hewlett ascribes imagination of 
the highest order :-— 

imagination . . . is more than con- 
ceiving, inventing, an act or a person outside ex- 
perience : it is seeing this act or person in the 
doing, and so minutely as to be able to describe him. 
It is intellectual second sight... Dante... 
is full of that.’’ (Road in Tuscany, vol. 1, p. 60.) 

The two processes which together constitute this 
imaginative power are first, very close observation 
of typical features in the actual world, and second, 
the use of things thus closely observed to figure 
things imagined. Mr. Hewlett multiplies exam- 
ples of such observation and such figuring :— 

‘Come le pecorelle escon del chiuso 


A una, a due, a tre, e l’altre stanno, 
Timidette atterrando occhio e’l muso ;”’ 


‘*Thus he saw Sapia of Siena, standing as 
Se volesse alcun dir, Come ? 
Lo mento a guisa d@’ orbo in su levava. 
That pitiful, anxious gesture of the blind—who 
does not know it?;’’ ‘Bertrand de Born with 
his carried head, ‘ pesol con mano a guisa di lan- 


Mr. Hewlett here refers by a footnote to Purg. xxxtI, 
139-141. 
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terna.’’’ (Road in Tuscany, vol. 1, pp. 57, 58, 
60.) 

Mr. Hewlett finds one essential factor in 
Dante’s power to be his insistence upon internal 
rather than external nature, his penetration to 
the inmost, essential humanity :— 

‘¢, . . he strikes quick into the heart of life, 
and his effects are so overmastering precisely 
because they depend so lightly upon the esthetic 
and so deeply upon the ethic base. Moving as 
are the sights and sounds about him, poignant as 
the play he makes with them—the wailing story 
of Francesca, the knotting of snakes about the 
thieves, the pity of La Pia, or terror of Ugolino 
at pasture upon his enemy ; greatest of all, the 
reddening of the East and veiling of the sun 
when the cry goes up on the Purgatorial slopes, 
Veni, sponsa de Libano, and 

Sopra candido vel, cinta d’ oliva, 

Donna m’apparve, sotto verde manto, 

Vestita di color di fiamma viva ; 
it is neither the wringing of hands nor the shud- 
dering of breath, nor the sight of red teeth or 
lascivious worms, nor the loveliness of woman, 
nor the piety of her love, which makes these 
images exquisite art and sublime poetry. No ; it 
is the inner vision of the heart of them all, the 
well of tears, the seeding-pit of shame and sin, the 
leaping core of the fire of love ; it is that second- 
sight of his which lifts him above us.’’ (Road in 
Tuscany, vol. 1, pp. 48-49.) 

Mr. Hewlett seeks to render evident the mar- 
vellousness of Dante’s creative power by contrast- 
ing the limitation of Dante’s actual material with 
the unlimited universality of the truths he derived 
from it :— 

‘«He travelled, but not far; he read, but not 

. widely ... The souls he sees sousing in 
Hell, the painful initiates on the Mount of Pur- 
gation, the white-stoled Convent of Heaven, are 
gathered from a square of thrice ten-score miles, 
and represent the memories of a hundred years, or 
the thumb-marks of a few classics. And yet his 
grip is so sure, and his scope so wide, you think 
that you see the whole world under his span.’’ 
(Road in Tuscany, vol. 1, pp. 63-64.) 

(To be concluded. ) 


Ernest H. WILkKIns. 
Johns Hopkins University. 
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ICELANDIC LITERATURE. 


The Thrymskwitha (The Lay of Thrym). Trans- 
lated from the Edda by Frank Bry- 
ANT. Lawrence, Kan., 1904-5. 8vo., 15 pp. 


There have been several previous translations of 
the Thrymskwitha. But whilst the original form 
has been at least six times reproduced in German, 
no such attempt had been made hitherto in the 
English language. We therefore appreciate all 
the more this recent publication where the allit- 
erative form has been preserved. 

As Mr. Bryant remarks in the Introduction, 
he has endeavored ‘‘ to reproduce as far as pos- 
sible the ideas, the form, and the spirit of the 
original poem.’’ He certainly succeeded in ac- 
complishing this difficult task. The slightly 
forced and far-fetched character of one or two 
alliterations could scarcely be avoided ; cp. st. 
12, 4: Me wouldst thou think Man-crazy quite ; 
st. 16, 3: Me would all Ases Unmanly call. 

The footnotes in the present translation are in- 
structive ; yet we feel that, on the whole, more 
allowance might have been made for the reader’s 
intelligence as well as for his knowledge of Ger- 
manic mythology. 

Let us hope that Mr. Bryant will find leisure 
to continue his work in the near future, so that 
we may look forward to an English rendering in 
alliterative form of the whole Edda. 


KLARA HECHTENBERG COLLITZ. 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Dr. Hans GerHAaRD GRAF: Goethe iiber seine 
Dichtungen. Versuch einer Sammlung aller 
Aeusserungen des Dichters tiber seine poetischen 
Werke. Zweiter Theil: Die Dramatischen 
Dichtungen. Erster Band, Frankfurt, Riitten 
& Loening, 1903. 8vo., pp. xxii, 443. Zweiter 
Band, ibid., 1904, pp. vi, 643.7 


In the second part of his great work on Goethe 
Grif undertakes to present all of the poet’s utter- 
ances concerning his dramatic works. He has 


1Cp. M. L. N., vol. xvi, p. 182, and vol. xvu, p. 217. 
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now accomplished half of this task with the same 
wonderful control of his vast material and an even 
more pronounced tendency towards most minute 
accuracy than was shown in the first part. The 
utterances on Faust, e. g., which in Pniower’s 
Goethes Faust—which paved the way for that part 
of Griif’s work—numbered 977 and with running 
commentary filled 295 pages, here amount to 1132, 
and with explanations occupy over twice as much 
space, there being among the additions such im- 
portant unpublished material as Goethe’s auto- 
graph marginal notes in the Souffirbuch for the 
first performance of Faust in Weimar in 1829 and 
two choruses composed by him for the same occa- 
sion. The conversations are no longer given 
according to the latest editions of Eckermann and 
the great collection of Biedermann, but more accu- 
rate readings are secured by always going back to 
the original prints. Events in the diary are not 
simply given under the date when they occurred, 
but an effort has been made to define the exact 
part of the day when they took place, and accord- 
ingly the time between 4 or 5 in the morning, 
when Goethe used to rise, and 11 in the evening, 
when he retired, has been divided into eight sec- 
tions. On the other hand the vast mass of accum- 
ulated material has forced the author, much to his 
own regret, to follow a less satisfactory plan with 
regard to the letters from Goethe’s correspondents, 
reviews and other matters which served to illus- 
trate the poet’s own utterances. A mere biblio- 
graphical reference and a short summary have 
often taken the place of a full extract, but in the 
case of Faust, the reader will be happy to notice, 
these restrictions have not been so rigorously 
adhered to as to be seriously felt. 

Since Goethe’s dramatic works, completed and 
fragmentary, number almost one hundred, they 
have been distributed over four volumes. Volume 
one contains the 16 dramas which come first in 
the order of the alphabet, most space being allotted 
Epimenides Erwachen, Egmont, and Claudine von 
Villa Bella. Volume two is almost entirely taken 
up by Faust and closes with Die Geschwister. All 
dramas except Faust must here be passed over 
without going into detail. Their treatment is up 
to the standard of the rest of the work, and par- 
ticular acknowledgment is due to the author for 
the attention he has paid to their performances on 
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the Weimar stage during the time of the poet’s 
own management. About Faust first a few sug- 
gestions of additions and changes, then a word 
concerning some of the many matters of interest in 
which it abounds. 

There would not have been any need of the fol- 
lowing remarks, as far as they refer to Faust itself, 
if the author had known Minor’s excellent review 
of Pniower’s Goethes Faust, Gott. gelehrte An- 
zeigen, 1900, vol. 162, 1, pp. 220-245, a simul- 
taneous article in Mop. Lane. Nores, 1900, pp. 
129-134, and a study in Americana Germanica, 
vol. m1, pp. 1-26, entitled, The Evolution of the 
Classical Walpurgis-Night and the Scene in Hades 
followed by Additional Remarks on the Evolution, 
etc., in the same volume, pp. 212-218. 

P. 11, 1. 28. Add a reference to Minor, 1. ¢., 
pp. 222 f., where attention is called to the fact that 
with writers of the time between 1720 and 1769 
allusions to the Faust legend and the ‘ Volks- 
schauspiel’ are ‘ geradezu typisch.’ 

Pp. 58-59. Pniower’s plea (1. ¢., pp. 44-53) 
that the appearance of portions of Schink’s Faust 
induced Goethe to resume work on his own drama, 
and that, contrary to al] contemporary evidence, 
this was done as early as 1796, is cited without a 
hint as to its untenability. Pniower’s arguments, 
both with regard to Schink and a resumption of 
the work in 1796, were disproved by Minor, 1. c., 
pp. 237 ff., and Mop. Lane. Nores, 1. ¢., pp. 
129 f. 


P. 112, note 1. Compare Minor’s refutation 
of Pniower, l. c., p. 241 f. 
P. 275, note 1. Graf suggests that the distinc- 


tion of an ‘Oben,’ ‘Hiiben und Driiben’ and 
‘Unten’ made by Schubarth, Zur Beurtheilung 
Goethe’ s, vol. 11, pp. 14 f., between the qualities 
of man! recurs ‘in einem etwas anderem, aber doch 


1The passage, which is not quoted in extenso in Griif’s 
work, reads as follows : 

[p. 14:] ‘Denn, um.... den Werth jener verschie- 
denen menschlichen Anlagen zu bezeichnen, so lassen 
sich dieselben in ein dreyfaches Verhiiltniss bringen, und 
in einem Oben und Unten, Hiiben und Driiben vertheilt 
finden. 

Das Oben nehmen die sittlichen Eigenschaften des 
Menschen ein; der Gipfel, das Héchste menschlicher 
Natur bezeichnet sich hier von selbst. 

Sodann nehmen das Hiiben und Driiben [p. 15:] bald 
mehr realer, bald ideeller Art, die simmtlichen geistigen 
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verwandten Sinne’ in the ‘drei Ehrfurchten’ for 
what is ‘iiber uns,’ ‘uns gleich’ and ‘unter uns’ 
in the pedagogical province of the Wanderjahre, 
which Goethe wrote a few months after having 
read Schubarth’s thoughtful book with warm 
appreciation. This suggestion does not bear close 
investigation, for Schubarth here simply distin- 
guishes between the moral, intellectual and mate- 
rial (sensual) qualities of man, while Goethe’s 
three references are said to form the basis of the 
pagan, philosophical, and Christian religions. 
Moreover the moral, i. e. highest part of human 
nature, would correspond to the pagan, i. e. low- 
est form of religion, and vice versa the material 
(sensual) part of man to the Christian, 7. e. high- 
est religion which has as yet been attained. 

P. 550, note 8. For more than one reason it 
would not even seem possible that the Faust 
Goethe handed to Eckermann April 14, 1830, 
comprised all of acts one and two. It is all but 
certain that it was the ‘ Heft’ entitled ‘ Classische 
Walpurgisnacht erstes Mundum’” still extant as 
H 74. (Amer. Germ., 1. c., pp. 9 ff.) 

P. 553, note 1. The supposition that Goethe’s 
‘Neue Resolution wegen Faust’ of June 15, 1830, 
might perhaps concern the scenes sketched in 
Paralip. 157 is entirely correct. Considering all 
circumstances, the new resolution was that those 
scenes which had always been intended for the 
second act should be transferred to a prologue of 
the third. (Amer. Germ., I. ¢., p. 25.) 

These are all matters which have seemed to call 
for a slight change or addition. In the following 
attention will be drawn to some of the very many 
details which render Graf’s work particularly 
valuable. 

Pages 8-10 present a survey of the most im- 
portant ‘ Biihnen-Einrichtungen’ of Faust up to 
the present time. 

Pages 22-31 furnish very useful comparative 
tables of the separate scenes and their sequence in 


Eigenschaften des Menschen ein. Alle Richtungen der- 
selben, als Expansion gegen Welt und Natur, erzeugen 
das Wissen und die Wissenschaft ; wie die Sammlung in 
derselben Sphiire die Kunst, die Poesie bewirkt. 

Endlich bilden die simmtlichen sinnlichen Eigen- 
schaften des Menschen das Unten seiner Natur. Hier ist 


also die Base enthalten, wie in den sittlichen Anlagen 
der Gipfel.’ 
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the Urfaust, the Fragment, and the completed 
First Part ; they are followed on the next page by 
a short survey of the most important external dif- 
ferences of the three versions. 

Pages 474-500 deal principally with the pre- 
parations for the first representation of the First 
Part of Faust at Weimar, and it is in this connec- 
tion that the marginal notes in the ‘Soufflirbuch’ 
and the two choruses referred to above are pub- 
lished. The Weimar Soufflirbuch, Grif explains, 
is a manuscript copy of the ‘ Biihnen-Einrich- 
tung,’ devised by Klingemann for the first actual 
performance of the First Part of Faust on the 
stage, which memorable event had occurred at 
Braunschweig in the beginning of 1829. It was 
purchased by the manager of the Weimar Theatre 
together with the music belonging to it in view of 
the intended performance. The text of the book 
was carefully looked through by Riemer, perhaps 
in connection with Durand and Eckermann, and 
then submitted to Goethe, who only gave his 
opinion on some mooted points and for the rest, 
as he expressed it elsewhere, was ‘ passiv, um 
nicht zu sagen leidend.? The music was passed 
on by Eberwein who, finding it too meagre, was 
called upon to compose some himself. Goethe 
was satisfied with the final result of his efforts, 
promised him some additions and in consequence 
sent him the two new choruses, the text of which 
has only been preserved in Eberwein’s partition. 
The first is a chorus of spirits beginning allegro 
after 1. 1740, ‘ Blut ist ein ganz besondrer Saft.’ 


‘Und er wird schreiben ? 
Ja, er wird schreiben. 
Er wird nicht schreiben. 
Nicht ! nein, nein! 
Er schreibt ! er schreibt ! 
Und zwar mit ganz besonderm Saft.’ 


The other chorus is a chorus of angels which 
begins andante dolce after the voice ‘ Ist gerettet,’ 
and is preceded by other music announcing ‘die 
grauen volle Handlung des weltlichen Gerichts.’ 


‘Im Wolkenschoos gebettet, 
Im Wolkenschoos gebettet. 
Heran ! Heran ! 

In Engelsarmen 
Entsiihnt zu erwarmen, 
Find’ Erbarmen, 
Erbarmen, Erbarmen.’ 


Not only Klingemann’s direction ‘sinkt ster- 
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bend nieder,’ but also Margaret’s last exclamation 
‘Heinrich ! Heinrich!’ is crossed out in the 
Soufflirbuch, so that the chorus closes the tragedy. 
(That this does not imply that Margaret escapes 
the supreme penalty on earth will perhaps be 
shown on another occasion). 

Pages 503f. Grif proves the fictitious char- 
acter of an interview Alexander Dumas the Father 
claims to have had with Goethe in summer, 1829. 

Pages 526f. A passage from Riemer, Mit- 
theilungen tiber Goethe. Berlin, 1841, vol. 1, p. 
346, not recorded among the ‘Conversations,’ 
makes it probable that the Mothers found in Plu- 
tarch’s Moral Writings have hovered in Goethe’s 
mind ever since he read of them in Karlsbad in 
1811. 

It is difficult to resist the temptation of con- 
tinuing these extracts, but this review must close. 
There is a great number of works and commen- 
taries which are full of subjective statements con- 
cerning Faust, many of them quite valuable, but 
there is no greater storehouse of objective facts 
bearing upon the growth of the poem and, it may 
be added, furnishing more new touches towards 
the picture of the poet himself than the book 
under discussion, and, although the information 
it gives is disconnected, the reader never misses 
an experienced and trusty hand which cautiously 
guides him through the labyrinth of details. 


A. GERBER. 


Jena. 


Thackeray in the United States, 1852-3, 1855-6. 
Including a record of a variety of Thackerayana. 
By James GRANT WILson. With siz score illus- 
trations. And a bibliography, by FREDERICK 
S. Dickson. 2 Vols., 64 x 94, pp. xviii + 372, 
and x + 403. $10, net. Dodd, Mead and 
Company. New York. MDCCCCIV. 


In the Century Magazine, for December, 1901 
(vol. 63, pp. 221-237), appeared an article by 
J. G. Wilson, entitled ‘‘ Thackeray in the United 
States. The First Visit ;’’ and in January, 1902, 
the same periodical (vol. 63, pp. 334-354) con- 
tained ‘‘The Second Visit.’? Out of, or about, 
these two brief accounts have grown the two volumes 
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under review, —probably the most remarkable and 
valuable single contribution yet made to the liter- 
ary and personal history of Thackeray. Not that 
the work contains much that is new (for most of 
the materials therein have appeared in one or 
another form), nor that it is arranged and pre- 
sented in a new light (for the compilation is 
especially faulty in its hurried and frequent inco- 
hesions) ; but the immensely rich and various 
experiences of which the book is composed, col- 
lected by one who knew Thackeray and his friends 
personally, makes it, out of comparison, the fullest 
Thackeray store-house thus far in print. A glance 
at the mere external features of the contents of 
the two handsome volumes under consideration 
will convince one of the comprehensiveness, as well 
as the character, of their collected materials. 

There are seven main divisions of the book, 
although, so far as the text is concerned, there are 
no clear reasons why the partitions are made, 
inasmuch as the contents of the various portions 
are drawn from similar (and often identical) 
materials, and thrown together with little regard 
to analysis and order. A partial exception should 
be made of ‘‘ The First Visit (November, 1852- 
April, 1853) ’’ and ‘‘ The Second Visit (October, 
1855—April, 1856),’’ comprising the bulk of the 
first volume ; for the natural distinctions of time 
and place (itinerary) separate these and form in 
each the essential unifying elements. As indicated 
by the titles, these two sections give an account 
of Thackeray’s two lecture tours in the United 
States, covering a period from the time he first 
conceived the idea of coming to America until 
his final return to England. The author with 
admirable taste leaves the narrative largely to 
letters, diaries, newspaper and magazine criticisms 
of Thackeray’s visits and lectures, accounts of 
dinners and smokers and balls, told by Thackeray 
and others, and reminiscences gathered by the 
editor, for his purpose, from every available 
quarter where Thackeray was known and enter- 
tained. These two parts form the most complete, 
connected personal history of Thackeray in the 
United States yet collected for publication. 

The third division, ‘‘ Letters to American 
Friends, and The Virginians,’ differs little in 
character from the first two parts, the corres- 
pondence, anecdotes, and criticisms simply relate 
to Thackeray after his return to England, the 
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materials being largely an overflow from the 
‘First Visit’? and ‘‘Second Visit.’’ And, in- 
deed, the same may be said of the fourth, and 
last, division of the text proper, ‘‘ Thackerayana.”’ 
As already suggested, the sections of this book are 
largely arbitrary, the materials of one part readily 
lending themselves to any other without marring 
the context, The very unconventional, orderless 
nature of the book is probably its greatest charm, 
as by it we are enabled to get so much nearer 
to Thackeray, the chief object, than we would 
through the ordinary third-personed biography, 
in which almost everything appears except the 
personality of the subject of the sketch. 

The ‘‘ Illustrations ’’ are, of course, of universal 
interest, some of which are reproduced here for 
the first time from the originals. The title-page 
lays claim to ‘six score illustrations.’ There are 
in fact no fewer than 132 (91 in volume 1, 41 in 
volume 11), of which 50 are full-page, and 32 are 
illustrations in the text. Of all these, twenty-two 
are copies of portraits and busts of Thackeray, 
including four by Laurence, one by Stone, the 
Johnson etching, the Devile bust (1822), the 
Count D’ Orsay portrait (1848), the Boehm full- 
length statuette (1860), the Marochetti-Ford bust 
(Westminster Abbey), the Edwards (London) 
full-length photograph, the Alman (New York) 
photograph (1856), and Thackeray’s last photo- 
graph, presented to Bayard Taylor by Mrs. Anne 
Thackeray Ritchie, a‘ter Thackeray’s death. The 
three photographs just mentioned, together with 
that Laurence portrait of the great novelist reading 
a paper held near the face, are probably the best 
likenesses of Thackeray ever made. It is needless 
to add that the collection of copies of Thackeray 
portraits contained in these two volumes is the 
greatest yet published. Fifty-three of the illus- 
trations in Mr. Wilson’s book are sketches from 
Thackeray’s pencil, ranging from the Lord’s 
Prayer on a three-penny piece to a full-page 
drawing. Among the other illustrations is a 
fac-simile cover of The Virginians, also one of the 
title-page of the first (American) edition of The 
Yellowplush Correspondence (1838). 

The ‘‘Index’’ (11, 207-222) is, with a single 
exception to be noted, made up wholly of page 
references to names and places, with no attempt 
at analysis. On cursory examination it appears 
of little value to the reader, but when one gets 
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down to ‘‘Thackeray,’’ one finds a remarkably 
lucid, concise and inclusive index to the essential 
features of the two volumes. A few examples, 
taken at random, will suffice to give a clear idea 
of this part of the book : 


‘«Thackeray, W. M.,—quoted, 1, 1; his lec- 
tures, 2; his and manuscripts, 3; note to 
Doyle, 4; first lecture, 5, 6; .. . Bryant’s 
tribute, 24; ... Yonkers lecture, 41; visits 
Irving, 42; ... In Savannah, 142;... 
praises Cooper, m1, 16; ... original Colonel 
Newcome, 92 ; etc.”’ 


From this short extract it will be seen that a 
synopsis of the text is made, not alphabetically, 
but page by page. At first this arrangement 
would seem to be not the best possible, but on a 
more careful examination its advantage appears 
in the chronological development of Thackeray’s 
itinerary in the United States, followed by a 
similar trend of criticism, appreciations, after- 
dinner speeches, and so on. A separate place in 
the Index is devoted to an alphabetical list of 
those to whom Thackeray addressed letters referred 
to in the book ; and still another to the Ballads 
and Poems of Thackeray quoted or mentioned in 
the text. So that, everything considered, the 
Index must be pronounced an excellent one. 
There still remains to be mentioned the ‘‘ Biblio- 
graphy,’’ the compilation of Mr. Frederick S. 
Dickson, who, probably, has made the most 
complete Thackeray bibliography in existence. 
Leaving to one side Mr. Dickson’s compilation, 
the most extensive Thackeray bibliography is that 
of Mr. Anderson, appended to Merivale and 
Marzial’s Life of Thackeray, in the ‘‘ Great 
Writers Series.’ This cites 71 books referring 
to Thackeray, and 202 European and American 
periodicals. The immense bibliography printed 
in Thackeray in the United States (11, 225-403) 
is primarily intended to cover American publica- 
tions alone, but it includes some volumes originally 
published in England and afterwards re-issued 
with new title-page in the United States ; also, 
such editions of Thackeray’s works as have been 
published as ‘English Editions’ but set up in the 
United States. In a brief introduction to the 


Bibliography here reviewed, Mr. Dickson makes 
the modest announcement that ‘the compiler of 
this bibliography makes no pretence of complete- 
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ness for his work, . . . nor does he lay claim to 
inerrancy. He has simply done his best to make 
his work both complete and accurate.’ As a 
matter of fact it is the most accurate piece of work 
of its kind one has yet seen. It represents three 
classes of publications, in some instances over- 
lapping : 

a. The writings of Thackeray published in the 
United States. This division comprises 301 titles, 
ranging all the way in importance from the mere 
extract or sketch quoted in some magazine article 
about Thackeray, to a set of his complete works. 
In the latter instance, of course, the separate 
volumes are not listed as distinct publications, but 
the complete set counts for but one in the grand 
total. 

b. Thackerayana. This includes all book refer- 
ences to Thackeray, published in America, known 
to the compiler, encyclopaedic and dictionary 
articles, whole books devoted to Thackeray, as 
well as simple mention of Thackeray in books of 
general literature and history. When needful, 
the compiler offers his opinion of the value of the 
reference. Under this head there are 218 titles. 

ce. Periodicals, Mr. Dickson makes out 1462 
of these, but by actual count there are 1515 
periodical citations, a most appalling array. It 
should be remembered, too, that this list is con- 
fined to American periodicals alone! In practi- 
cally every instance the date, volume, and page of 
the reference are given. 

There is but a single criticism to this overwhel- 
ming compilation of titles, authors and editions : it 
should have been made a Thackeray Bibliography, 
rather than a Thackeray -in - the - United - States 
Bibliography, notwithstanding the title of the book 
to which it is appended. There has never been a 
better opportunity for a ‘complete’ Thackeray 
bibliography, and none so capable of compiling 
it as Mr. Dickson. 

In this connection should be mentioned the 
accounts given in the text (mu, 93-126) of the 
American editions of Thackeray’s works, also of 
first editions, original manuscripts, and other col- 
lections of Thackerayana, notably, those of Messrs. 
Halsey, Hoyt, Morgan, Read, Smith, and Trow- 
bridge, of New York City, and those of the Drexel 
Institute, Mr. Frederick 8. Dickson, and Major 
W. H. Lambert, of Philadelphia. The last 
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named, to whom Mr. Wilson dedicates his book, 
has, probably, the greatest collection of Thacker- 
ayana in existence. 

As a general criticism on Thackeray in the 
United States, in addition to the one of hurried 
compilation and composition, already mentioned, 
ove might suggest the numerous repetitions and 
redundancies. Paradoxical as it may seem, this 
fault is probably due to the thorough acquaintance 
of the author with his materials, linked with the 
law of associated ideas. In relating a series of 
incidents in which an episode is associated with a 
particular person, any recurrence of the same name 
at once starts a train of ideas in the memory of the 
author, inevitably leading up to, and the re-telling 
of, the old story, the repetitions in some cases 
amounting to four or five in the course of the 
book. A few citations will make the stricture 
apparent : Thackeray’s dislike of Sydney Smith 
(1, 74) recalls to our author the remark of the 
second Duke of Wellington who also had an 
aversion for Sydney, ‘for he was noisy, tyrannical 
and vulgar.’ Later, in the same volume (p. 239), 
Sydney Smith’s name again occurs, and the identi- 
cal story is repeated, occupying fourteen lines. 
Again, (1, 93), referring to Lady Holland’s dis- 
courteous remark that ‘the majority of Americans 
were the descendants of convicts,’ Ticknor re- 
minded her that ‘her own family, the Vassalls, 
were of American extraction.” One hundred and 
fifty pages further on (1, 244), the incident makes 
its second appearance, losing for us nearly an entire 
page in its re-telling,—albeit the story is a good 
one. The habit increases as the work progresses : 
Willis’s criticism of The Four Georges is quoted 
twice in the identical terms (1, 220 and 242) ; 
Thackeray’s pun on his broken nose, ‘that he 
could not get over it because it had no bridge,’ 
his high regard for Cooper’s Leather Stocking 
hero, the ‘Adsum’ scene in The Newcomes, and 
numerous episodes, bon-mots, etc., are extremely 
ubiquitous in their nature. These repetitions, 
furthermore, are not needed to furnish entertain- 
ment, for the book is fairly teeming with the 
liveliest interest. 

The criticisms of the book are of slight impor- 
tance, however, when one considers the perfect 
mine of valuable reminiscences incorporated in 
these two volumes. And above all, the constant 
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presence of Thackeray’s personality, peering 
through the details of the materials, and perva- 
ding the entire mass as well, is amply sufficient 
to cause one to forget the few unimportant faults 
of the book. 


Watson NICHOLSON. 
Yale University. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 
A Note on NASALIZED VowWELs. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Sirs :—That nasalized vowels are found in the 
English of the United States seems to be but 
imperfectly known. Professor Emerson, indeed, 
has noted the occurrence of s&/Ain for ‘‘something”’ 
and of the interrogative hd, hé, in the speech of 
the common people of Ithaca; but he is the only 
one who appears to have pointed out the existence 
of such sounds in an American dialect. Of the 
words which he has cited, A@ is not peculiar to 
Ithaca, being found in Louisiana, Virginia, and, 
I presume, in other parts of America: hé, is 
heard usually as hé in the South : and ‘‘suthin’,’’ 
also printed ‘‘su’thin’,’’ ‘‘su’thin,’’ is regularly 
used by Charles Egbert Craddock in her stories 
of life in the Tennessee mountains,—whether to 
indicate merely the loss of m or the sound of a 
nasalized vowel, I do not know. 

If sain is confined to the speech of the illiterate, 
and the place of hd, hé, h@, is taken by such an 
expression as ‘‘I beg pardon’’ in polite conversa- 
tion, there are words to which, in rapid speech, 
even cultured Americans give nasalized vowels. 
Thus, a Southerner frequently pronounces the 
words ‘‘can’t,’’ ‘‘shan’t,’’ as, for instance, in 
‘*T can’t (shan’t) do it,’’ with loss of the final 
-nt, and, at the same time, with a genuine nasal- 
ized vowel, allowing the breath to escape by the 
nose as well as by the mouth. The vowel so pro- 
duced lies about midway between the @ of ‘‘man’’ 
and the e of ‘‘men,’’ being neither so low as the 
former nor so high as the latter ; the lips are not 
so tense or retracted as in the French ‘‘vin.’’ 


1 Dialect Notes, 11, p. 160. 
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Ke, ’e—with a rather high @—represent, natur- 
ally, a weakening of the strong forms ként, 3ént. 
When followed by a g or a & in the next word, as 
in ‘‘go,’’ ‘‘come,’’ ‘‘can’t,’’? ‘‘shan’t,’’ have 
not a nasalized vowel, but are commonly pro- 
nounced k@t), with assimilation of n to 

For the sake of comparison, it may be worth 
while to call attention to the fact that nasalized 
vowels occur also in German. Viétor’ speaks of 
their existence in the dialects of Middle and South 
Germany ; and Jespersen* cites Viétor’s note as a 
possible explanation of Goethe’s rime : 


Es war einmal ein Konig, 
Der hatt’ einen grossen Floh: 
Den liebt’ er gar nicht wenig 
Als wie seinen eignen Sohn. 


A. Reap. 
Louisiana State University. 


Tue Sources or Volpone. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srtrs :—With reference to Mr. Holt’s commu- 
nication in the February number of your journal, 
three considerations present themselves : 

1. It will be observed that while the Rev. 
Thomas Francklin was probably the first to point 
to Lucian as the author from whom Jonson bor- 
rowed, his note refers only to Dialogue 111 (in the 
usual order, no. v) ; whereas Mr. Adams shows 
conclusively that the material for Volpone was 
taken from not fewer than six Dialogues (nos. 
v-1x, x1). The quotation from Davies is not 
especially important, since he does not seem to 
have been aware of the significance of his own 
remark ; he uses the dialogue between Pluto and 
Mercury (no. v) merely to illustrate a general 
truth. No one in the nineteenth century appears 
to have brought up Lucian in connection with 
Volpone. 

2. In justice to Mr. Adams, it should be stated 
that he was perfectly well aware of Francklin’s 
note and had appended it to his article in the form 
of a note. The note was mislaid in the office of 
Modern Philology, and the article was printed 


2 Elemente der Phonetik*, p. 154. 
3 Lehrbuch der Phonetik, p. 55. 
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before Mr. Adams could possibly return his cor- 
rected proof; in consequence the note did not 
appear in print. In letters dated November 9 
and 19, 1904, the editors tendered a courteous 
explanation of and apology for the omission. 

3. In reply to Mr. Holt’s communication to 
Modern Philology (October 21) supplying the note 
from Francklin, both the editors and Mr. Adams 
informed Mr. Holt that the omission was due to a 
printer’s error ; and on December 10 he acknowl- 
edged the receipt of their letters. Mr. Holt’s 
failure, in a letter to Mod. Lang. Notes, published 
nearly two months later, to give Mr. Adams due 
credit for knowing of Francklin’s remark, is 


regrettable. 
CiarkK 8. Norruup. 
Cornell University. 


On THE WEARING OF HIDES BY THE DEVILS 
OF THE MEDIEVAL STAGE. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—In Rabelais’s Pantagruel (1v, 13) occurs 
a description which should have been quoted or 
cited in the thirteenth footnote to my second article 
on exorcism with a stole (See Mod. Lang. Notes, 
for April, 1905). This description can hardly 
be offered as evidence that the devils in French 
drama had from their earliest appearance on the 
stage worn the hides of various beasts, but scores 
of manuscripts to be seen at the Bibliothéque 
Nationale and other great European libraries are 
adorned with miniatures which prove that medieval 
folk almost invariably thought of the ‘‘enemy’”’ 
and his imps as creatures nearly or quite human 
in form and bearing, yet hybrids of man and 
beast because they had hides instead of human 
skin. 

The passage in Rabelais tells how Villon (not 
the real Villon, but the Villon of some legend 
pleasing to Rabelais) ‘fit la monstre de la Diab- 
lerie parmy la ville et le marché. Ses diables 
estoient tous capparassonnés de peaulx de loups, de 
veaulx et de beliers, passementées de testes de 
mouton, de cornes de boeufz, et de grands havetz 
de cuisine ; ceinctz de grosses courraies, esquelles 
pendoient grosses cymbales de vaches, et sonnettes 
de muletz a bruit horrifique, etc.’’ 


RicHarRD HOLBROOK. 
Columbia University. 


